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I. — Journal  of  a Trip  to  the  Burenda  Pass  in  1836.  By  Lieut.  Thomas 
Hutton,  37 th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  1836,  I started  from  Simla,  which 
averages  an  elevation  of  7,200  feet  above  sea  level,  in  company  with 
a small  party  of  friends,  on  a trip  to  the  Burenda  Pass,  with  the  in- 
tention of  crossing  into  Kandivar.  The  road  from  Simla  to  the  top  of 
r Alahdssd,  is  a pretty  steep  ascent  for  nearly  the  whole  way,  but  the 
scenery,  particularly  in  the  forest,  is  very  beautiful  and  reminds  one 
much  of  the  grounds  around  a gentleman’s  country  seat  at  home. 

Several  species  of  pines  and  thorny-leafed  oaks,  intermixed  with 
large  plane  trees  and  various  others,  compose  the  forest.  Black  cur- 
rant bushes  and  raspberries,  both  yellow  and  red,  are  plentiful,  as 
also  the  blackberry  or  bramble.  The  fruit  of  the  former  is  much 
sought  after  by  the  residents  at  Simla,  to  make  preserves  with : wild 
strawberries  are  also  abundant  and  richly  flavoured. 

Flowers*1  of  various  kinds  are  scattered  over  the  more  open  parts 
of  the  forest,  and  flitting  over  them  may  be  seen  numerous  butter- 
flies, many  of  which  are  common  to  Britain  and  continental  Europe. 
Among  others  I recognised  and  captured  the  beautiful  ‘ swallow- 
tail’d’2  and  ‘ tortoise-shell’  butterflies2 ; — the  caterpillar  of  the  lat- 
ter, being  the  same  as  that  of  Europe,  and  like  it  feeding  on  the  nettle. 

The  ‘ painted  lady’2  is  also  abundant,  as  well  as  the  large2 
and  small  ‘ cabbage  butterflies2.’  * The  black-veined  white’2  is 
among  the  most  numerous,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  little  specie* 
belonging  to  the  Genus  Polyommatus. 

* See  notes  at  the  end. 
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Here  also  beneath  the  decaying  trunk  of  fallen  trees  I discovered 
in  abundance  some  new  species  of  land  snails4  belonging  to  the 
genera,  nanina,  and  bulimus. 

Pheasants  are  plentiful  down  the  khads,  but  it  is  hard  work  hunt- 
ing for  them. 

The  plass  or  pucras  pheasant8  and  another  bird  called,  the  khalij* 
pheasant,  are  the  commonest,  but  the  mondP  is  to  be  met  with 
towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and  during  the  winter  season,  as 
also  the  woodcock8  ; indeed  one  of  the  latter  birds,  I saw  flushed  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  a brace  were  seen  at  Simla  this  year  in 
November. 

Wild  hogs  are  abundant  in  the  deep  glens,  where  they  shelter 
themselves  all  day,  and  at  night  sally  forth  to  regale  on  the  grain 
fields,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  farmers  ; — they  also  visit  the 
higher  and  more  open  parts  of  the  forest  where  they  turn  up  the 
ground  in  search  of  aromatic  roots,  &c. 

Bears*,  too,  are  numerous  in  the  rocky  glens,  arriving  from  the 
colder  parts  of  the  hills  in  the  autumn  and  staying  during  the  winter, 
— retiring  again  to  the  interior  about  April,  as  the  weather  becomes 
hotter. 

Besides  these,  many  other  animals  are  inhabitants  of  this  forest, 
such  as  the  leopard8,  leopard  cat8,  the  hill  fox8,  and  troops  of  lun- 
goors8,  as  also  the  musk  deer8  and  flying  squirrel8. 

The  former  animal  is  seldom  seen  except  at  night  when  it  prowls 
about  the  sheep-folds,  and  is  often  as  much  the  terror  and  pest  of  the 
poor  highland  villagers,  as  the  more  formidable  tiger  is  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains. 

At  Simla  where  the  leopard  is  by  no  means  scarce,  it  is  necessary 
at  nightfall  to  shut  up  the  dogs,  or  they  would,  invariably  sooner  or 
later,  as  indeed  numbers  do,  fall  victims  to  the  voracity  of  this  prowl- 
ing savage.  Even  in  open  day,  dogs  are  frequently  snatched  up  by 
this  animal,  when  hunting  along  the  wooded  banks,  only  a few  yards 
from  their  masters.  Instances  are  even  on  record  of  their  entering 
houses  at  night  when  the  doors  have  been  incautiously  left  open. 

Large  tracts  of  the  forest  of  the  Mahdssu  have  of  late  years  been 
cleared  for  the  purpose  of  planting  potatoes,  which  thrive  well  on 
sloping  grounds  and  are  cultivated  to  a great  extent,  vast  quantities 
being  annually  sent  to  the  plains  for  sale. 

The  magnificent  timber  which  once  abounded  here  is  fast  falling 
beneath  the  woodman’s  axe,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ere  long,  the 
• Uisus  Thibetanus. 
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so  much  vaunted  beauty  of  this  forest,  will  have  passed  away.  The 
demand  for  good  timber,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  since  Simla 
became  a resort  for  invalids,  has  been  so  great,  that  the  needy  and 
money-loving  Ranas,  have  turned  the  gigantic  beauties  of  the  forest, 
to  account,  and  many  places  are  beginning  to  look  quite  bare  and 
naked  from  the  constant  drain  upon  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  if  this  destruction  continues,  that  in  a few 
vears  the  forest  will  be  ruined  ; for  it  is  a curious  and  melancholy 
fact,  that  but  very  few  young  trees  are  springing  up  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  parent  stock. 

Many  fine  trees  are  also  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  setting  fire  to 
the  jangal  grass,  for  the  turpentine  which  exudes  so  plentifully  from 
the  pine  trees,  immediately  takes  fire  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed at  the  base.  The  consequence  is  that  rain  finds  a lodgment  and 
rots  the  outer  wood,  which  having  become  soft  is  immediately  disco- 
vered and  attacked  by  insects,  and  the  tree  in  a short  time  withers  and 
falls.  Hundreds  of  these  trees  as  also  many  fine  oaks  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  stage  of  disease,  both  standing  and  fallen,  and  almost  all  arising 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  fire  having  injured  or  destroyed  the  bark 
around  the  base. 

In  this  stage,  stage-beetles*,  capricorn  beetles*  and  also  the  click 
beetles'  whose  larvae  are  nourished  in  decaying  trees,  are  all  busy  in 
completing  what  the  fire  has  commenced,  and  even  a species  of  snail4 
contributes  much  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  sturdy  oak  by  boring 
into  every  hole  and  crevice  and  reducing  the  fibre  of  the  wood  to  the 
consistency  of  moist  sawdust. 

It  is  upon  such  trees  that  the  woodpeckers,  in  search  of  insects 
within,  bore  innumerable  holes,  and  although  they  are  labouring  with 
the  laudable  intent  of  destroying  the  hidden  foe,  yet  they  also  in  no 
small  degree  hasten  the  decay  of  the  wood,  by  boring  so  many  fresh 
inlets  for  the  rain  and  snow. 

It  must  be  remembered  however,  that  these  much  abused  birds 
never  attack  a sound  and  healthy  tree,  and  their  share  in  the  de- 
struction of  a decaying  one,  may  be  forgiven,  on  the  certainty 
of  its  being  destroyed  even  without  their  aid,  by  the  insects  already 
within  it. 

The  highest  peak  of  Mahdssu  is  9140  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  but  the  Devi  temple,  past  which  the  road  runs,  is  only  9078 
feet,  after  which  the  road  gradually  descends  for  about  two  miles 
through  the  forest  to  Fdgd,  where  there  is  a small  bungalow  of  one 
5 r 2 
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room,  belonging  to  government,  and  which  is  the  usual  halting-place 
for  travellers,  being  about  twelve  miles  from  Simta. 

The  elevation  of  the  bungalow  is  8040  feet. 

From  this  place  a road  branches  off  through  the  Jubal  country 
towards  the  Chor  mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  lions  usually  visited 
by  travellers,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  12,149  feet.  The  road 
across  the  hills  to  Masuri  also  lies  in  the  same  direction. 

At  Fdgu  we  halted  one  day  and  on  the  24th  September  pursued 
our  march  towards  Mattidna,  which  is  the  second  stage  from  Simla 
to  the  cantonment  of  Kotgarh,  and  where  there  is  another  small 
bungalow  of  one  room.  Elevation  8070  feet. 

The  grassy  hills  between  Fdgu  and  Mattidna  produce  during  the 
rains,  immense  quantities  of  a species  of  orchis,  called  hy  the  natives 
“ salep  misri,"  the  roots  of  which  are  sometimes  collected  and 
dried,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Simla  or  sent  to  the  plains  for  sale. 
If  care  and  culture  were  bestowed  upon  these  plants  and  the  drying 
of  the  roots  properly  attended  to,  why  might  not  the  hill  plant  equal 
the  famous  Persian  and  Turkish  salep  misri,  which  is  now  sold  at 
such  high  prices  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  using  it  ? 
The  hill  plant  grows  at  Simla  and  is  pretty  generally  diffused  over 
the  interior,  and  as  it  may  be  had  in  almost  any  quantities,  an  im- 
portant and  nourishing  addition  to  the  diet  of  infants  and  invalids 
might  be  furnished  at  a reasonable  and  even  cheap  rate. 

The  road  from  Fdgd  is  seen  for  miles  running  along  the  side  of  a 
bare  hill,  which  on  one  side  shuts  out  the  view,  while  on  the  other 
are  deep  glens  with  here  and  there  a few  houses.  It  is  a long  and 
dreary  march  of  about  14  miles,  and  as  the  party  I was  with  were 
keen  sportsmen,  we  agreed  to  breakfast  at  a wood  about  half-wav,  and 
three  miles  beyond  the  old  fort  of  Theog,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  road  and  is  8013  feet  above  the  sea. 

After  breakfast  we  beat  the  forest  for  game  and  found  a musk  deer 
and  some  plass  pheasants,  as  also  the  hill  partridge  and  the  shikari 
of  the  party  brought  in  some  chic6rsb. 

The  whole  of  this  day  we  walked  on  leisurely  down  the  khads  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  finding  game  and  avoiding  the  dreary  road  to 
Mattidna.  In  the  evening  we  came  to  our  encamping  ground  in  the 
bed  of  the  glen  below  Mattidna  bungalow,  on  the  banks  of  a stream, 
which  wound  along  among  the  bluff  rocks  and  thickly  wooded  hills, 
giving  a beautiful  and  romantic  appearance  to  the  scene  which  is 
here  highly  picturesque,  the  banks  of  the  glen  rising  some  hundreds 
of  feet  high  on  either  side,  and  clothed  to  the  top  with  trees  and 
brushwood. 
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Here  we  found  that  beautiful  little  flower,  parochetus  communis, 
figured  in  Roylk’s  Illustrations.  It  was  growing  in  profusion  among 
the  damp  rocks  and  caves  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  I have  since 
found  that  it  is  common  also  at  Simla. 

In  the  morning  just  before  daybreak  on  the  25th  we  heard  the  hill 
blackbirds  singing  very  sweetly  from  the  woods  above  us.  The  song 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  European  blackbird.  These  beautiful  birds 
commence  singing  about  the  middle  of  autumn  and  continue  their 
songs  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  after  which  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  interior,  being  autumnal  and  winter  visitants  rather 
than  constant  residents  of  the  lower  hills,  although  a few  may  be 
occasionally  met  with  throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter  season 
they  are  found  as  low  down  as  the  vale  of  Pinjore. 

At  daybreak  on  the  26th  September  we  ascended  a very  steep 
hill  towards  Ndgkunda,  breakfasting  about  half-way,  by  the  side  of  a 
hill  stream  and  then  continuing  our  journey.  On  this  road  are  plenty 
of  chicores  and  a few  were  shot  by  the  party. 

At  Ndgkunda  we  found  two  gentlemen  from  Simla  who  had  come 
thus  far  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  interior  before  leaving  India  for 
home.  In  consequence  of  this  rencontre  we  halted  a day  and  beat  the 
wood  for  game.  Some  plass  and  khalij  pheasants  were  killed, 
and  a male  musk  deer  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  shikari. 

The  bungalow  at  this  place  is  larger  than  those  of  Fdgil  and 
Mattidna,  possessing  one  large  and  two  small  rooms,  which  afford 
very  comfortable  accommodation  to  travellers.  The  elevation  is 
9016  feet. 

The  scenery  from  this  place  is  very  beautiful. 

The  cantonment  of  Kotgarh  is  seen  in  a slope  in  the  distance,  and  is 
much  lower  than  Ndgkunda,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  of  every 
shade,  from  the  deepest  forest  green,  to  the  bare  and  barren  rock, 
while  the  long  line  of  eternal  snows  towers  far  above  them  all  in  the 
back  ground.  In  the  khads  below  the  bungalow  we  found  several 
nut  trees  with  fruit  on  them,  and  very  similar  to  filberts  in  appear- 
ance, but  all  were  rotten,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  nuts  strewed 
upon  the  ground,  all  of  which  were  likewise  rotten  and  were  the  fruit 
of  the  preceding  year,  I should  be  inclined  to  think  that  few  ever 
ripened.  Dr.  Gerard  mentions  having  found  them  rotten  in  1818. 

The  nut  tree  here  grows  to  a good  size,  and  unlike  the  hazel  bushes 
of  Europe,  is  really  a large  tree,  springing  up  some  height  before  the 
branches  spread  out,  and  the  trunks  of  many  exceeding  a man’s  body 
in  girth.  The  tallest  trees  must  have  been  from  30  to  40  feet  high 
at  least. 
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Flowers  of  different  kinds  are  here  abundant,  every  open  space  or 
grassy  hill  being  studded  with  various  colors ; the  anemone  discol- 
or, pai'nassia  nubicola,  and  potentilla  pteropoda  of  Royle  are  innu- 
merable, while  in  the  deep  glens  or  khads,  growing  in  damp  vege- 
table moulds,  a beautiful  white  species  of  cypripedium  is  found,  as  also 
a very  large  white  lily,  which  grows  to  a height  of  6 or  7 feet. 

Here  also  we  found  a fruit  resembling  a wild  quince,  but  growing 
on  large  trees,  with  leaves  very  similar  to  those  of  the  nut  trees. 

Another  fruit  was  brought  us,  which  in  taste  was  something  like 
the  sloe,  the  stone  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  little  wild 
cherry  of  Britain.  The  tree  is  tall  and  at  first  sight  resembles  the 
cherry  tree,  but  the  fruit  grows  on  the  stalks  in  a different  manner, 
being  placed  at  unequal  distances  up  a long  straight  stem.  The  hill 
people  call  the  tree  jummoo,  (jamu.J 

These  forests  are  also  well  stocked  with  splendid  yew  trees  and 
pines  of  enormous  growth.  The  birch  is  said  by  travellers  to  grow 
here  also,  but  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  any. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a shower  of  rain  fell  and  the  wind 
was  very  cold  ; the  snow  evidently  falling  fast  over  the  snowy  range 
which  was  very  white.  The  sky  black  and  threatening. 

On  the  27th  after  breakfast  we  started  from  Ndgkunda  and  crossed 
the  top  of  Hattd  or  Whartii , a steep  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
10,656  feet  high.  From  the  top  of  this  mountain  a splendid  view 
opens  upon  the  traveller,  and  some  of  the  houses  at  Simla  are  seen, 
while  the  snowy  range,  in  its  vast  extent  is  laid  open.  Here  I took 
some  fine  specimens  of  snails*  of  the  genera  nanina  and  bulitnus, 
among  the  loose  stones  and  ruins  of  the  old  Gurkha  forts  which  crest 
this  mountain.  The  shells  of  the  former  genus,  far  exceed  in  size, 
those  of  the  warmer  hills  of  Mahdssu.  Here,  also,  on  the  very  top  of 
the  ruins,  I found  a solitary  plant  of  mulgedium  manorhizum  in  flower, 
its  roots  firmly  wedged  in  between  the  massive  stones. 

There  are  a few  stone  huts  on  the  top  of  this  hill  erected  by  an 
officer,  as  a temporary  shooting  box.  After  resting  awhile  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fine  view,  we  went  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
and  a few  miles  farther  on  brought  us  to  our  encamping  ground  at  a 
place  called  Bagie  beneath  a hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort  of  that  name,  and  a short  distance  above  a village  called  Shail. 

From  this  village  excellent  coolies  are  procurable  and  we  got  all 
necessary  supplies  very  easily,  the  villagers  coming  into  camp  with 
grain,  ghee  and  milk. 

Part  of  the  road  after  leaving  IJattii,  lay  through  a wood  and  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  fallen  timber.  In  the  open  parts  among 
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beautiful  flowers  of  different  kinds  and  colors,  gave  a very  pleasing 
effect  to  the  scene.  At  one  part  of  the  road,  an  otherwise  bare  rock, 
was  bedecked  with  numerous  plants  of  tnulgedium  manorhizum  of 
Roylk,  while  in  the  first  I gathered  the  golden  flowers  of  “ corvi- 
sartia  indica.” 

Here  again  European  forms  of  butterflies  presented  themselves, 
sporting  among  the  flowers  of  the  forest.  The  ‘ large  tortoise-shell’* 
and  * brimstone  butterflies,’*  were  recognized,  as  also  the  * marbled 
white’’  and  two  others  which  appear  to  be  but  varieties  of  the 
European  insects  argynnis  aglaia  and  vanessa  atalanta. 

Many  others  peculiar  to  these  hills  were  also  noticed. 

Not  finding  ground  to  ride  over  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
march  some  of  the  party  sent  back  their  ponies. 

The  distance  travelled  this  day  was  about  12  miles,  of  which  the 
first  five  or  six  were  very  steep.  The  elevation  of  Bagie  is  9084 
feet ; the  village  from  which  our  supplies  came  is  7400  feet. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  September  we  resumed  our  march 
and  found  the  whole  way  beautifully  varied  with  flowers,  chiefly  of  a 
species  resembling  a blue  China  aster.  The  road  or  rather  track,  lay 
sometimes  through  deep  and  shady  woods,  every  now  and  theiT 
opening  out  upon  grassy  hills,  at  other  times  leading  up  over  rugged 
rocks  resembling  steps,  with  scarcely  room  sufficient  for  our  feet  ; 
the  scenery  was  indeed  beautiful  and  grand  by  turns,  one  while  pre- 
senting verdant  meadows,  thickly  begemmed  with  flowers,  and  bounded 
by  dark  woods  of  various  shades,  at  another  time  changing  to  dark 
and  frowning  rocks,  towering  high  in  wild  confusion,  like  the  ruins 
of  some  ancient  and  mighty  castle  of  the  fabled  giants.  In  shady 
places  hoar  frost  was  lying  thick  upon  the  grass.  The  path  became 
at  length  so  rugged  and  unfit  for  riding  over,  that  we  sent  back  the 
rest  of  our  ponies  and  determined  to  perform  the  remainder  of  our 
trip  on  foot,  which  soon  proved  a case  of  necessity. 

We  breakfasted  about  half-way,  on  the  side  of  a grassy  hill,  near  a 
large  flock  \>f  sheep  which  were  folded  beneath  a huge  overhanging 
rock,  and  guarded  by  several  fierce  and  powerful  hill  dogs. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured  on  these  open  patches,  and  as  the 
pasture  is  consumed  they  are  driven  on  to  others,  always  tended  by 
their  sagacious  and  watchful  guardians  the  dogs,  to  whom  indeed 
the  care  of  the  flock  is  almost  entirely  trusted,  the  men  lying  idly 
by  or  knitting  shoes  and  socks  of  worsted.  When  in  want  of  a 
sheep  or  lamb  we  found  great  difficulty  in  inducing  these  people  to 
part  with  one  out  of  a flock  of  several  hundreds ; if  we  succeeded  in 
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attaining  one,  it  was  always  lame,  sick  or  past  breeding  and  only  fit 
for  our  dogs. 

The  reason  is,  because  the  sheep  are  a great  and  indeed  their 
only  source  of  profit,  and  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  wool  which  is 
manufactured  into  blankets  and  coarse  looees  (Mis)  and  sold  or  bartered 
for  other  necessaries. 

After  breakfast  we  again  pursued  our  journey  over  similar  ground, 
and  at  length  halted  on  the  side  of  another  open  grassy  hill  called  by 
the  guides  TutCi,  the  village  of  Thar  being  far  below  us  in  the 
hhad.  Supplies  of  grain,  ghee  and  milk  were  easily  procured. 

On  the  side  of  this  hill  and  along  the  latter  part  of  the  march  since 
breakfast,  plants  of  the  wild  iris  were  abundant  and  apparently  of  two 
kinds  : I say  apparently,  because  I could  only  judge  so,  from  the 
seeds,  which  differed  not  only  in  size  and  color,  but  grew  somewhat 
differently,  the  largest  seeds  being  close  to  the  ground  on  a short  stalk, 
and  the  smaller  kind  raised  on  a stalk  of  six  or  seven  inches  long. 

The  plants  had  long  ceased  to  flower,  as  the  seeds  were  ripe  and 
falling. 

Some  of  these  plants  and  seeds  I collected  and  on  my  return  to 
Sitnla,  the  former  were  planted  and  have  this  year  (1837)  put  forth 
beautiful  dark  flowers  of  about  half  the  size  of  the  garden  iris,  and 
having  the  outer  or  hanging  petals  spotted  with  deep  lilac,  instead  of  'I 
being  somewhat  striated  as  in  the  cultivated  plants  at  Simla : the 
whole  flower  is  much  darker.  Whether  known  or  not  I leave 
botanists  to  decide.  ■ I 

This  place  was  the  first  good  monaul  ground  we  came  to,  and  the 
sportsmen  of  our  party  shot  several  fine  birds  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  a beautiful  sight  to  see  a cock  monaul  rise  from  the  cover ; he  takes 
wing  rapidly  down  the  hhad,  uttering  a loud  and  musical  whistle 
which  he  quickly  repeats  during  his  descent,  until  he  again  alights. 

They  are  very  fond  of  perching  themselves  on  the  top  of  some  bare 
rock  or  stone  and  thence  surveying  the  ground  around  them.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  while  feeding,  it  is  difficult  to  get  near  them,  as 
they  are  wary  birds,  but  the  best  time  to  get  them  is  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  when  they  are  lazily  reposing  among  the  brushwood  covers 
and  are  unwilling  to  rise,  thus  allowing  you  to  come  near  enough  to 
make  pretty  certain  of  bringing  them  down.  Being  strong  birds, 
they  sometimes  manage  to  carry  away  a good  deal  of  shot. 

A sportsman  can  generally  tell  whether  birds  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  observing  the  holes  which  they  make  in  the  ground  in  search 
of  roots  and  insects.  It  is  a curious  thing,  that  when  the  monaul  is 
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kept  in  confinement  the  bill,  from  wanting  the  friction  caused  by 
digging  in  the  ground,  becomes  very  long  and  hooked. 

One  of  the  party  here  shot  a solitary  snipe  in  a small  patch  of 
boggy  ground  near  the  camp.  It  is  identical  with  that  described  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  as  the  galinago  solitaria  of  Nepal. 

After  breakfast  on  the  29th  we  started  over  very  hilly  ground  and 
narrow  broken  paths,  guided  by  the  shikaris  of  the  party,  and  made 
a short  march  to  a nameless  place  in  the  forest,  on  the  side  of  a hill. 
No  village  being  near  us,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  on  supplies  from 
the  last  halting  ground.  Wild  iris  again  abundant. 

To-day  some  raonauls  and  a young  musk  deer  were  shot.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  musk  deer  is  not  eatable  on  account  of  the 
strong  flavour  of  musk  imparted  to  the  flesh.  We  had  the  young  deer 
dressed  and  all  pronounced  it  to  be  excellent,  and  in  my  opinion,  far 
surpassing  any  venison  I have  tasted  in  India. 

The  young  deer  has  no  musk  bag  and  therefore  cannot  be  offensive, 
and  the  same  must  apply  to  the  female,  who  is  also  destitute  of  the 
musk.  An  old  male  may  very  possibly  be  bad  eating,  but  so  I sus- 
pect would  be  an  old  he-goat ! ! 

On  the  30th  we  marched  up  very  steep  and  rocky  ground,  breakfast- 
ing at  the  edge  of  a wood  and  afterwards  pushing  on  again  over 
narrow  paths,  sometimes  affording  barely  sufficient  room  for  our  feet. 
One  of  our  party  unfortunately  fell  and  cut  his  knee,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  came  on  very  slowly,  and  complained  much  of  pain. 

This  day  we  encamped  at  a village  called  Shurmallee. 

Chicores  and  college  pheasants  were  abundant  here.  Supplies  of 
grain,  ghee  and  milk  procurable.  We  saw  here  among  the  trees, 
large  flocks  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  flycatcher  and  its  yellow  female, 
(museipeta  flammea,)  as  also  the  nutcracker  crow. 

Both  of  these  birds  are  common  at  certain  seasons  at  Simla,  Mahas~ 
su  and  other  places  in  the  interior.  I saw  also  at  this  place  a fine 
hill  fox. 

There  is  a quarry  of  very  good  clay  slate  at  this  place,  with  which 
the  houses  in  the  village  are  roofed.  Supplies  of  grain  are  by  no 
means  scarce  among  the  villages  on  this  route,  and  so  far  from  being 
inconvenienced  by  the  demands  of  our  servants  and  coolies,  as  we  had 
been  led  to  expect,  they  have  sufficient  to  trade  upon  and  3end  grain 
of  different  kinds  to  Rampur  and  other  places.  The  country  is  well 
cultivated  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  and  the  healthy 
and  well  clad  natives  in  the  villages,  the  produce  must  be  plentiful. 
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Having  halted  a day  for  cur  wounded  companion  we  again  resumed 
our  journey  on  the  2nd  October  up  a very  precipitous  and  rocky 
ascent  of  several  miles,  and  had  rather  a fatiguing  march,  the  latter 
part  of  the  way  lying  through  dense  forests  with  occasional  enormous 
masses  of  rocks  intercepting  our  path  ; caves  and  traces  of  bears  were 
numerous.  We  at  length  encamped  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  with 
beautiful  bold  rocky  scenery  around  us.  Here,  close  to  us  in  au 
opening  of  the  forest  was  another  large  flock  of  sheep. 

Whilst  engaged  in  collecting  mosses  and  lichens,  which  were  here 
very  beautiful  and  growing  in  abundance  on  the  trees,  I was  startled 
at  hearing  a bear  roar  at  no  great  distance  from  me.  On  returning  to 
camp  however,  to  give  notice  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  circumstance, 

I learned  that  a shikari  had  come  suddenly  upon  the  animal  which 
caused  him  to  roar,  while  he  scuttled  away  in  one  direction  and  the 
shikari  another  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them,  both  wonder-  I 
ing  no  doubt,  why  his  enemy  did  not  seize  him  ! We  failed  in  finding 
him  again. 

The  night  was  very  cold  and  the  water  froze  in  the  jugs.  This  day 
our  supplies  came  from  a village  called  Thargong,  in  the  perguna  of 
Suppael,  at  some  distance  down  the  khads  below  us,  and  the  zemin- 
dar who  was  a fine  ruddy-faced  fellow,  was  very  fond  of  snuff,  which  * 
he  carried  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  paper,  and  stuck  in  the  rim  of 
his  bonnet.  Having  a box  in  my  pocket,  which  was  labelled,  and  had 
once  contained,  “ antibilious  pills,”  I presented  it  to  him,  with  which  il 
he  appeared  highly  delighted,  twisting  and  turning  it  about  much 
after  the  manner  of  a monkey,  and  laughing  and  talking  with  his 
companions  on  his  good  fortune.  He  instantly  put  his  snuff  into  it, 
took  a pinch  with  an  air  of  some  consequence  and  threw  the  paper 
from  him  ; this  was  secured  by  one  of  his  followers,  as  being  very 
strongly  impregnated  with  tobacco,  it  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  snuff  and  snuff-box  ! 

The  dress  of  the  people  hitherto  consisted  of  the  common  cloth  hill- 
cap  rolled  up  all  round,  and  the  body  clothed  with  blauket  fitted  close 
over  the  breast,  plaited  round  the  waist  and  falling  to  the  knee,  like 
a highlander’s  kilt  ; on  their  feet  they  wear  a sort  of  half  shoe,  half 
sandal,  sometimes  made  of  string  plaited  like  chain  work,  with  soles  of 
the  same  or  of  leather  ; others  are  made  of  coarse  hill  cloth  or  blanket 
and  soled  with  leather. 

In  cold  weather,  too,  they  wear  blanket  trowsers,  wrinkled  and 
close  fitting  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  round  which  it  becomes  full 
and  loose  so  as  not  to  offer  an  impediment  in  climbing  a hill. 
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In  the  tout  ensemble  of  a well  dressed  hill-man  of  the  interior, 
there  is  a rough  and  independent  bearing  which  added  to  the  distant 
resemblance  in  dress,  not  unpleasingly  reminds  one  of  the  sturdy 
mountaineer  of  old  Scotia.  In  make  they  are  robust  and  well  limbed, 
with  legs  that  would  be  far  from  disgracing  even  the  much  loved 
tartan  of  the  Gael. 

The  ottah  or  flour  is  carried  in  the  skins  of  goats  roughly  formed 
into  bags,  with  the  hair  left  on. 

Our  march  on  the  3rd  October  was  long,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  the  path  lay  one  while  over  dark  and  frowning  rocks  with 
the  traces  of  bears  on  every  side ; and  at  another,  through  deep 
forest  tracts. 

The  changes  of  temperature  were  here  very  great,  for  over  the  bare 
rocky  pathway  the  sun  glowed  with  such  vigour,  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  toil  up  the  steep  ascents  with  our  coats  thrown  off,  while  on 
entering  the  forest  tracts,  the  air  struck  so  damp  and  chill  that  we 
were  glad  to  put  them  on  again.  At  length  we  halted  beneath  a lofty 
hill,  called  Callag  or  Carrag,  far  removed  from  any  village.  On  the 
hill  above  us  we  found  a bed  of  juniper  bushes,  the  birch  tree  and 
mountain  ash,  while  at  the  lower  ground  where  we  were  encamped, 
currant  bushes  both  black  and  red  were  in  abundance,  and  all  bearing 
quantities  of  fruit,  but  possessing  little  flavour. 

Here  again  we  found  the  raonaul  and  also  the  Cornish  chough5  or 
red-legged  crow  (phgrrocorax  grctculus).  Bears  were  very  numerous 
and  their  traces  quite  fresh,  and  covering  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  currant  bushes,  which  were  broken  down  and  destroyed  in 
many  places,  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  fruit. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  proceeded  down  a steep  and 
wooded  glen,  the  path  often  interrupted  by  a hill  stream,  over  which 
sometimes  we  had  difficulty  in  passing  ; fallen  timber  also  impeded 
our  progress  not  a little.  This  glen  was  thickly  wooded  the  whole  way 
and  at  last  debouched  upon  a very  pretty  spot  enclosed  between  high 
hills.  Here  we  encamped  at  a small  village  called  Demrara,  in  the 
perguna  of  Bnnsirr.  Supplies  procurable. 

Walnuts,  peaches  and  crab  apples  were  here  growing  wild  in  the 
jangals.  The  chough  was  very  numerous  at  this  place,  roosting 
among  the  rugged  cliffs  above  our  encampment. 

In  the  lower  and  moister  parts  of  the  glen  during  this  day’s  march 
we  found  many  plants  of  the  beautiful  mulgedium  sagittatum,  a figure 
of  which  occurs  in  Royle’s  illustrations  ; the  plants  were  in  flower 
and  also  bearing  seed. 
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At  this  place  I purchased  as  a curiosity,  a small  hookah.  It  is 
made  of  the  horn  of  a wild  goat®  and  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
roughest  pieces  of  workmanship  I have  seen.  The  bowl  is  formed  of 
the  horn,  the  largest  end  of  which  is  stopped  with  wax  and  resin, 
while  in  the  smaller  end  a reed  is  inserted  to  draw  the  smoke  through. 
On  the  upper  edge  of  the  horn  near  the  broad  end,  another  small  reed 
is  fixed  which  supports  an  unbaked  clay  chillum  to  receive  the 
tobacco. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5t’n  we  walked  up  a steep  ascent  to  a large 
village  called  Rowul  or  Role  where  we  rested  awhile  under  the  shade 
of  a magnificent  horse-chestnut  tree. 

The  temple  at  this  place  was  ornamented  with  the  horns  of  the 
Jehr  and  also  of  goats.  It  seems  a common  practice  in  these  hills, 
when  a person  wishes  for  the  birth  of  an  heir  or  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  any  undertaking,  to  sacrifice  a goat  or  a sheep  to  the 
deity. 

The  sacrifice  is  performed  by  beheading  the  animal  with  a sacrificing 
axe  of  a particular  shape,  generally  called  a dangrah, — by  Europeans 
termed  a Jubal  axe,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  best  being  manu- 
factured in  the  Jubal  country,  near  the  Chor  mountain.  The  animal 
when  killed  is  taken  home  and  eaten  and  the  horns  hung  up  at  the 
door  of  the  temple  as  a propitiatory  offering  to  the  Devi.  There  is 
a temple  in  almost  every  village  and  all  have  these  offerings  hanging 
about  them.  There  is  generally  also  a temple  of  this  kind  erected  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  hills.  On  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains 
and  far  from  any  habitation  are  often  seen  piles  of  stones,  such  as  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  would  be  called  “ cairns  these  piles  are  de- 
dicated to  Devi  who  seems  to  be  the  favourite  deity  of  the  hill  people*. 
Every  person  who  has  occasion  to  pass  these  cairns,  or  whose  piety 
may  lead  him  to  them,  places  a stone  upon  the  heap  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  deity,  and  when  these  have  become  too  high  to  be 
easily  reached  others  are  commenced.  On  these  piles  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  horns  of  different  animals  are  placed,  and  sometimes  real 
curiosities  may  be  purloined  from  them,  but  of  course  by  stealth,  for 
the  natives  would  not  fail  to  resent  the  affront  offered  to  their  gods, 
if  they  discovered  it.  We  saw  these  piles,  but  found  no  horns.  The 
elevation  of  Rowul  is  9400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Having  rested  here  awhile,  we  again  ascended  a very  steep  and  rocky 
pass  of  great  height,  and  after  a long  and  fatiguing  march  in  a hot 

* With  good  reason,  Pdrbatt  being  the  daughter  of  the  sacred  mountain, 
(see  Mill’s  Uma,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  11.)— Ed. 
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sun,  halted  at  a village  called  Yachli  or  Einchli,  in  the  perguna  of 
Rdjghar. 

From  this  place  we  had  a splendid  view  of  the  Rowal  gli&t  or 
pass,  covered  with  snow  and  distant  as  a crow  flies,  about  12  miles. 
It  lay  to  the  left  of  our  route.  This  pass  attains  an  elevation  of 
15,555  feet.  Some  fine  horse-chestnut  trees  and  elms  overhang  this 
village.  The  latter  trees  were  sadly  disfigured,  being  little  better 
than  tall  trunks  with  knots  of  young  shoots  springing  out  here  and 
there  ; this  is  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  cutting  the  tender  branches 
and  young  shoots  for  sheep  and  cattle  during  the  winter  and  other 
seasons  when  pasture  is  scarce. 

A few  chicores  and  college  pheasants  were  all  the  game  we  could 

find. 

On  the  6th  we  descended  into  a khad,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a 
deep  and  rapid  mountain  torrent  called  the  Undraiti  river,  which 
runs  down  and  joins  the  Pabbar  at  Shirgaon.  This  foaming  torrent 
we  were  obliged  to  cross  on  what  seemed  to  us  inexperienced  travel- 
lers a very  rude  and  frightful  bridge.  It  was  merely  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  with  one  side  shaved  flat,  thrown  across  the  river  at  a height  of 
between  40  and  50  feet  above  the  water,  which  ran  roaring  and  boiling 
along  between  two  enormous  masses  of  rock.  A fall  from  this  rude 
bridge  would  in  all  probability  have  been  fatal,  for  should  a person 
escape  falling  on  the  rock,  he  would  inevitably  be  carried  down  by  the 
torrent,  and  probably  receive  some  stunning  blow  in  his  rapid  descent, 
and  be  drowned  before  he  could  make  an  effort  to  save  himself. 

We  hesitated  for  a short  time,  but  finding  no  place  to  cross  the 
river  except  at  this  bridge,  we  of  necessity  took  courage  and  passed 
over  one  after  the  other,  by  holding  the  hand  of  a shikari  who  pre- 
ceded us.  Even  our  hill  people  hesitated  and  one  man  did  actually 
trust  himself  to  the  stream  in  preference.  Two  sheep  attempted  to  cross 
but  one  of  them  slipping  fell  over,  and  was  carried  down  a long  way 
before  he  could  get  out  again  ; the  other  one  seeing  his  companion 
fall,  turned  back,  jumped  into  the  stream  and  swam  across  with  some 
difficulty.  The  one  that  fell  would  not  make  a second  attempt  and 
was  carried  over  on  a man’s  back.  Some  of  our  dogs  even  were  car- 
ried over ! 

After  crossing  this  stream  we  climbed  a hill  for  a few  miles,  till  we 
came  to  a spring  of  water,  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast  and  after- 
wards continued  our  route  to  a village  called  Cabal  or  Khdbar  where 
we  encamped. 

The  natives  of  this  place  differed  much  in  appearance  from  those  of 
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the  other  villages  we  had  passed.  Many  of  them  possessed  a good 
deal  of  the  Chinese  cast  of  countenance,  and  had  the  beard  and  mous- 
tache growing  in  thin  straggling  tufts.  Their  eyes  too  were  small  and 
faces  flattish.  On  their  heads  also  they  wove  a different  kind  of  cap, 
it  being  somewhat  conical  with  a kind  of  tassel  or  button  at  the  top. 
Others  looked  very  like  Jews  and  reminded  me  of  the  Bohras  of 
Neemuch. 

Many  splendid  elms  and  horse-chestnut  trees,  as  also  mulberries 
were  growing  here.  During  the  autumnal  months,  the  grass  and 
other  plants  are  cut  and  made  into  hay  for  the  cattle  during  the 
winter  ; instead  of  being  stacked,  however  it  is  looselv  twisted  into 
ropes  of  some  length  and  then  thrown  across  the  branches  of  the  trees 
near  the  villages,  from  whence  a rope  is  taken  as  required.  In  other 
places  it  is  made  into  small  bundles  and  stuck  or  filed  upon  a long 
sharp  pointed  stake  driven  into  the  ground. 

The  horse-chestnut  trees  grow  to  a very  large  size,  throwing  out 
immense  branches  which  yield  a shade  wide  enough  to  encamp  un- 
der ; in  October  these  trees  were  all  bearing  fruit  nearly  ripe,  so  that 
they  must  flower  in  spring  or  early  summer.  How  beautiful  must  such 
enormous  trees  appear  when  covered  with  flowers  ! 

We  heard  from  these  people  that  a party  which  preceded  us  to  the 
Biirenda  pass,  had  lost  three  men  in  a snow  storm. 

After  leaving  Cabal  we  proceded  along  the  side  of  a barren  hill, 
for  some  miles,  and  then  gradually  descended  to  a mill  stream,  where 
we  breakfasted.  These  mills  or  panchalckis  are  very  numerous  on 
the  hill  streams  near  a village,  five  or  six  being  often  turned  by  the 
same  water,  within  a few  yards  of  each  other. 

After  breakfast  we  continued  our  journey  up  a very  long,  steep  and 
rocky  height,  having  a beautiful  valley  below  on  the  right  hand,  with 
the  Pabbar  river  rolling  and  tumbling  along  through  it,  many  water- 
falls from  the  precipitous  rocks  on  our  right,  contributed  much  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene.  We  found  the  sun  so  powerful  during 
this  day’s  march,  that  we  walked  without  our  coats,  and  at  length 
encamped  beneath  an  immense  walnut  tree  at  a village  called  Pekha 
or  Pikt. 

Here  we  were  presented  with  a small  basket  of  Kanuwar  grapes  and 
a quantity  of  very  fine  honey  in  the  comb. 

Bees  are  domesticated  in  almost  every  village  throughout  Bassdhir, 
but  are  not  kept  in  hives  in  the  open  air  as  in  Europe  ; the  walls  of 
the  houses  are  made  with  several  small  square  boxes  in  them  which 
externally  are  even  with  the  wall,  and  give  egress  and  ingress  to  the 
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bees  through  a small  round  hole  ; the  door  of  this  box  or  hive  opens 
into  the  room,  by  which  means  the  honey  is  easily  taken  out,  and  that 
too  without,  as  in  Europe,  sacrificing  a great  number  of  the  bees,  for 
by  blowing  the  smoke  of  burning  grass  or  straw  into  the  box  through 
the  doorway,  the  bees  are  driven  out  by  the  external  hole,  and  thus 
the  swarm  is  uninjured,  and  a portion  of  honey  being  left  in  the  box, 
soon  entices  them  back  again. 

In  this  village  was  a temple  of  Devi  only  half  finished,  and  the 
villagers  begged  us  to  give  them  some  quicksilver  as  they  intended 
to  consecrate  the  building  in  two  days’  time,  and  the  mineral  was 
required  to  complete  the  ceremony. 

On  the  Sth  we  started  at  daybreak  and  breakfasted  at  Jung/ig, 
which  is  the  last,  and  according  to  Dr.  Gerard,  the  highest  village  in 
the  valley  of  the  Pabbar,  being  9257  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the 
usual  halting-place  for  travellers,  being  about  six  miles  and  a half 
from  Piki ; but  wishing  to  get  on  we  proceeded  another  march 
through  very  pretty  woods  and  interesting  scenery  to  Lilt.  The 
latter  part  of  the  march,  however,  was  wild  and  barren  enough,  no 
trees  growing  except  a few  straggling  birches,  and  these  ceased  also 
before  we  got  to  Liti,  the  hills  being  merely  clothed  with  rank 
grass  and  weeds. 

Several  kinds  of  rose  trees  were  in  abundance  in  these  forests,  and 
on  the  open  hills  many  beautiful  flowers  were  still  in  blossom  not- 
withstanding their  proximity  to  the  snow  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  The  greater  part  were,  however,  bearing  seed  or  had  shed 
it.  Many  flowers  which  on  our  leaving  Simla  were  only  just  opening 
were  here  bearing  ripe  seed  or  had  shed  it,  and  the  reason  is  obvious 
enough,  for  in  these  cold  and  elevated  regions  winter  treads  so  fast 
upon  the  heels  of  summer  that  were  the  frost  to  set  in  before  the  seeds 
were  perfected,  plants  would  be  destroyed  and  thus  all  animals,  and 
in  a few  years  perennials  also,  would  become  extinct : by  flowering 
early  and  shedding  their  seeds  before  the  wintery  blast  has  power  to 
hurt  them,  this  is  beautifully  guarded  against ! What  care  and  fore- 
sight is  here  displayed  by  the  allwise  ruler  of  the  seasons  ; what 
circumstance  or  event,  however  minute,  however  trifling  it  may 
appear  to  us,  if  the  well  being  of  this  world  be  at  all  dependent  on  it, 
is  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  his  most  gracious  providence  ? 

I collected  great  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  a beautiful  yellow  flower 
called  by  Royle  Corvisartia  Indica ; this  author  gives  Pirpanjdl 
and  Cashmere  as  the  habitats  of  the  plant ; I found  it  in  flower  on 
the  side  of  Hattu  mountain  in  the  month  of  September  and  widely 
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spread  over  the  open  tracts  between  Janglig  and  Liti,  bearing  seeds, 
and  afterwards  at  an  elevation  little  short  of  14,000  feet,  among  the 
snows  above  Liti,  where  it  was  also  abundant  and  in  seed. 

On  this  march  the  traces  of  bears  were  frequent.  Near  Liti,  we 
passed  one  of  the  “ cairns  ” above  alluded  to,  and  our  servants  placed 
a stone  on  it,  passing  on  the  right  side  of  it,  which  we  were  informed 
was  always  the  custom,  it  being  considered  unlucky  to  go  the  left 
side. 

At  Liti  is  a bungalow,  or  rather  an  apology  for  one,  there  being 
windows  without  glass  or  shutters,  and  the  two  rooms  wanting  floors 
and  ceilings.  It  is  evident  however  that  the  planks  of  the  ceiling  have 
been  torn  down  to  furnish  fuel  for  travellers.  We  arrived  late  in  the 
afternoon  at  this  drear  and  desolate  abode,  which  stands  in  a wild 
and  totally  uninhabited  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Burenda  Pass*.  The 
neighbouring  and  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with  snow,  and  rose 
frowning  above  us  to  a great  height. 

All  cultivation  and  houses  cease  long  before  the  entrance  to  the 
forest,  and  for  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Liti  no  traces  of  inhabitants 
are  seen.  The  place  is  well  calculated  to  strike  a chill  into  the  breast  of 
a traveller,  and  tired  as  we  were,  with  all  our  coolies  in  the  rear,  and 
with  some  fear  lest  they  should  not  come  up  that  night,  we  looked 
around  us  on  the  still  cold  scene,  with  no  pleasant  feelings. 

The  sun  too,  beginning  to  get  low  and  the  sharp  cold  of  evening 
coming  on,  with  still  no  signs  of  our  coolies  and  baggage,  we  began  to 
think  of  retracing  our  steps  till  we  should  meet  them,  and  had  actually 
commenced  a retrograde  movement,  when  some  of  the  servants  came 
up  and  told  us  that  the  coolies  were  not  far  behind,  so  we  went  back 
to  the  horrid  looking  bungalow. 

Our  people  at  last  coming  up,  we  got  the  tents  pitched  and  gave  up 
the  bungalow  to  our  servants,  as  the  night  promised  to  be  bitter  cold. 

The  water  froze  before  9 o’clock  at  night  in  our  goglets  and  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  25®. 

The  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  October,  with  thin  fleecy 
clouds  flying  about  and  the  villagers  who  had  come  on  with  us  from 
Janglig  with  supplies  of  ottah,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing 
the  Pass,  advised  us  not  to  attempt  it  that  day,  as  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous when  clouds  are  about.  We  therefore  deferred  our  journey, 

* This  pass,  generally  known  to  Europeans  as  the  ‘ Burenda  Pass,'  il 
called  by  the  natives  Booren  (jhitti  and  Brtioang  yhdtti.  The  last  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  a village  on  the  Kandwar  side. 
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We  therefore  deferred  our  journey,  and  ascended  another  hill  over- 
hanging Liti  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pabbar  from  the  top  of  which 
is  a waterfall,  forming  a stream  which  running  down  past  the  bunga- 
low gives  it  its  name  of  Liti  or  Litung , and  empties  itself  into  the 
Pabbar. 

Near  the  top  of  this  hill  we  crossed  an  immense  bed  of  junipers, 
bearing  flowers  and  berries  with  the  same  strong  flavour  as  those  of 
Europe.  These  were  growing  at  an  elevation  little  short  of  14,000 
feet  and  above  the  lowest  line  of  snow,  yet  here  among  the  moss  scat- 
tered beneath  them,  I found  shells  of  the  genera  Naninu * and  Bulimus. 
The  difference  between  these  and  others  apparently  of  the  same  species 
which  I discovered  at  Mahdssu  and  Hattii  consists  in  size  only. 

In  the  former  localities  they  are  larger  and  less  ventricose  in  the 
whorls,  but  the  colors  and  markings  are  the  same,  as  it  would  also  ap- 
pear are  their  habits,  for  at  this  spot,  where  snow  lies  for  a great  part 
of  the  year  and  which  borders  on  the  regions  of  eternal  snows,  the  ani- 
mal closes  the  aperture  of  the  shell  with  the  same  thin  gumlike  sub- 
stance as  those  of  the  warmer  hills  of  Mahdssu. 

From  Liti  to  the  waterfall,  is  a steep  and  somewhat  difficult  ascent, 
of  about  2000  or  2500  feet,  after  which  a flat  piece  of  land  walled  round 
with  lofty  snow-clad  peaks,  presents  itself,  through  which  the  stream 
that -supplies  the  waterfall,  and  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  snows 
above,  slowly  winds  along. 

Here  I found  some  beautiful  flowers  growing  among  the  moss  and 
lichens  above  which  they  scarcely  peeped,  as  if  afraid  to  lift  their 
heads  into  the  chill  and  desolate  region  around  them.  Some  of  them 
occur  in  Royle’s  work  on  the  Himalayan  Flora  such  as  “ Dolomieca 
macrocephala ,”  which  was  abundant  and  in  flower ! and  “ Corvisartia 
Indica,”  widely  spread  and  in  seed. 

Numbers  of  shrew  mice  ( Arvicola ) are  found  at  Liti  and  high  up  the 
hills  around  it,  as  also  a species  of  marmot®.  This  latter  is  about  the 
9ize  of  a large  rat,  but  the  countenance  and  general  formation  exter- 
nally have  more  the  appearance  of  a young  rabbit  than  a rat,  especially 
as  the  tail,  so  conspicuous  in  the  rats,  is  wanting  in  this  little  animal. 
One  of  these  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  capture ; the  length  was 
scarcely  six  inches.  Upper  incisors  with  a deep  groove ; fur  above 
deep  gray  like  a rabbit,  with  a reddish  tinge  over  the  head,  shoulders 
and  sides.  Whiskers  very  long.  Ears  rounded.  It  seems  most 
nearly  to  approach  the  Arctomys  Bobac  of  Desmarest,  or  Mus  arctomys 
of  Pallas,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  Poland  and  northern  Russia, 
but  the  length  is  given  as  15  inches,  whereas  this  is  barely  six. 
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They  burrow  like  rats  on  the  side  of  the  grassy  hills.  Some  of  our 
party  said  they  saw  much  larger  ones  than  that  above  described,  in 
which  case  there  were  two  kinds,  as  our  specimen,  judging  from  the 
teeth,  was  decidedly  adult. 

Royle  figures  an  animal  very  similar  to  this,  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Chor  mountain,  under  the  name  of  '•  Lagomys  Alpinus,” 
Desm.  or  “ L.  Pika,”  Geoff. 

I hesitate  to  decide  whether  our  animal  is  distinct  from  that  of  Dr. 
Royle  because  the  specimen  was  so  stiffened  and  dried  when  I had 
leisure  to  examine  it,  that  I could  not  ascertain  whether  the  incisors 
were  those  of  Lagomys  or  Arctmnys , and  it  is  possible  that  what  I con- 
sidered a groove  in  the  upper  incisors,  may  be  the  separating  line 
of  the  teeth,  and  in  this  case  I should  consider  the  animal  identical 
with  Rotle’s.  I shall  soon  be  able  1 hope  to  decide,  as  men  are  gone 
in  search  of  specimens,  both  to  the  Chor  and  Burenda  Pass. 

After  staying  a short  time  in  this  dreary  spot  and  collecting  as 
many  seeds  as  I could  conveniently  carry,  I followed  the  rest  of  the 
party  who  had  already  got  far  on  their  way  down  again,  for  tire  clouds 
had  now  gathered  all  round  very  heavy  and  promised  a storm  ; the 
wind  too  became  high  and  bitterly  cold  and  very  shortly  after  we  had 
regained  our  tents,  we  experienced  a fall  of  hail,  while  up  the  dreaded 
Pass,  the  snow  was  falling  fast  and  made  us  sensible  of  the  risk  we 
should  have  run  in  attempting  to  cross  it  on  such  an  uncertain  day. 

After  the  storm,  which  did  not  last  long  with  us  although  the  pass 
continued  obscured  and  hazy,  I went  a short  way  up  one  of  the  hills 
to  gather  the  seeds  of  some  plants  I had  observed  in  the  morning, 
and  was  in  a shower  of  snow  all  the  time  ; some  of  the  party  went  up 
another  hill  a little  way  and  experienced  the  same  thing,  while  around 
our  tents  it  was  all  clear  again. 

The  seeds  alluded  to,  were  of  a pretty  little  plant  very  abundant 
near  Liti  bungalow,  called  by  Royle  “ Gualtheria  nummularioides 
the  seed-pods  were  of  a bright  blue  color,  and  as  numbers  were  grow- 
ing on  the  same  plant,  they  had  a very  pretty  effect,  peeping  half  hidden 
from  behind  the  small  dark  green  leaves.  Here,  also,  I found  a large 
bed  of  wild  shalots. 

At  night  it  became  very  cold  and  a sharp  frost  set  in  ; the  thermo- 
meter at  daybreak  again  standing  at  2o°,  and  at  sunrise  or  when  the 
sun  topped  the  easternside  of  the  kliad,  it  stood  at  29°. 

10th  October.  Thin  clouds  were  seen  as  yesterday,  but  owing  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  having  taken  place  the  previous  evening,  we 
determined  to  try  the  Pass,  intending  merely  to  look  over  it  and  return. 
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For  this  purpose  we  took  a guide  and  started.  The  path  from  Llti 
wound  along  the  side  of  a bare  hill  through  a glen,  which  gradually 
became  more  confined  and  rugged,  as  we  neared  the  Pass.  On  either 
hand,  steep  precipitous  rocks  towered  above  us  to  the  height  of  about 
3000  feet ; near  their  base  on  the  left  of  the  Pabbar  a few  straggling 
birches  were  seen,  and  not  far  above  them  commenced  the  snow  which 
became  gradually  deeper  towards  the  summit  of  the  cliffs.  Along  the 
bottom  of  this  narrow  glen,  ran  the  Pabbar  river,  roaring  and  foaming 
a9  it  dashed  along  over  the  rocks  and  stones,  in  its  rapid  and  head- 
long descent  from  an  immensely  thick  field  of  snow,  to  the  left  of 
the  Pass,  from  which  it  takes  its  source.  The  end  of  this  frightful 
glen  is  closed  by  the  Bnrenda  or  Bruang  Pass,  whose  highest  peaks 
tower  up  to  the  height  of  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Our  guide  watched  the  sky  very  narrowly  during  our  approach  to 
the  gorge,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  we  had  chosen  a very  favorable 
dav  for  our  ascent.  Every  thing  was  calm  and  still  as  death,  and 
not  a living  creature  was  seen  save  the  little  marmot  darting  into  its 
hole  and  the  vulture-eagle  roaring  aloft  over  the  snow-clad  rocks. 
As  we  advanced  however  we  heard  the  heavy  sound  which  in  moun- 
tainous countries  often  foretells  a storm,  and  which  I had  heard  on 
the  preceding  day.  Similar  sounds  are  emitted  by  some  of  the  Scotch 
hills  as  Bein-douran  in  Glenorchy,  and  even  the  great  falls  on  the 
river  Tummel  north  of  Shichallain  are  said  to  give  warning  of  the 
approaching  tempest*.  The  highlanders  call  this  the  “ spirit  of  the 
mountain  shrieking,”  and  our  guide  seemed  to  entertain  some  idea  of 
the  kind,  for  he  stopped  and,  turning  to  us,  said  something  in  his 
unintelligible  hill  patois,  which  to  us  sounded  like,  mallah  banch 
bolta  halt-” 

Far  above  us,  among  the  snows  that  crested  the  rocks  to  our  left, 
we  saw  some  of  the  Bhara'l ® or  wild  sheep  which  are  only  found  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places. 

We  had  now  ascended  some  way  and  our  breathing  began  to  be 
affected,  obliging  us  occasionally  to  pause  and  rest. 

Before  us  lay  the  Pass  now  plainly  laid  open,  and  beneath  it,  to  our 
very  feet,  was  spread  a bed  of  broken  and  disjointed  rocks  of  every 

* Stewart’s  History  of  the  Highlanders. 

+ Although  we  made  him  repeat  the  words  several  times,  we  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  construed  them  after  our  own  fashion,  viz.  that 
" Mother  Bunch  was  speaking  ! !”  The  guides  declared  that  when  these  sounds 
were  heard  thrice  during  the  day,  i.  e.  morning,  noon  and  evening,  it  was  a sure 
sign  of  a storm  or  bad  weather.  [Quer£  Hnnala  ‘ bach.'  bolta  hai,  ‘ the  mountain 
cries  ‘escape.’ — Ed.] 
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size,  hurled  together  in  wild  confusion  from  their  original  position  on 
the  heights  above  by  the  combined  effects  ef  frost  and  heat,  each 
succeeding  year  apparently  adding  something  to  the  general  wreck 
produced  by  the  wintery  warring  of  the  elements  since  the  world 
began.  Over  these  disjointed  masses  was  spread  an  almost  unbi'oken 
sheet  of  driven  snow,  w'hich  concealing  alike  the  rocks  and  chasms 
beneath,  proved  a difficult  and  somewhat  treacherous  path. 

Whilst  pausing  here  to  take  breath,  we  espied  something  red  lying 
beneath  a ledge  of  rock  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  and  sending  a 
man  to  reconnoitre,  found  it  to  be  a human  body  rolled  up  in  a red 
rezai  and  frozen  to  death! 

Our  guide  now  without  speaking,  resumed  the  path  at  a quick  pace 
as  much  as  to  say  “ make  haste,  or  you  see  what  might  happen.” 
We  followed  and  a very  few  paces  again  brought  us  to  another  frozen 
victim  lying  on  our  path. 

His  head  was  bound  up  in  his  waistband  and  part  of  it  drawn 
across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  protect  them  from  the  driving  snow,  and  he 
had  fallen  apparently  exhausted  on  his  back,  with  the  left  arm  out- 
stretched and  the  hand  clenched  ; one  leg  was  drawn  up  and  much 
cut  by  the  stones  among  which  he  lay,  while  the  other  was  extended. 
The  mouth  was  open,  but  the  eyes  were  partly  closed,  probably  from 
the  pressure  of  the  bandage  over  them.  These  two  poor  wretches  were 
part  of  Dr.  Powell’s  attendants  of  whose  loss  we  had  heard  at  Cabul. 
Soaring  round  above  the  body  were  a pair  of  vulture-eagles5,  who 
seemed  waiting  for  some  assurance  that  life  was  extinct  ere  they 
ventured  to  descend  to  their  repast.  The  body  wras  still  fresh  and 
emitted  no  stench  whatever,  owing  to  the  coldness  and  elevation  of 
this  desolate  region,  although  it  must  have  lain  there  for  at  least  a 
fortnight,  the  party  having  been  overtaken  by  a snow  storm  about 
the  26th  of  the  previous  month  (September)  at  which  time  w'e  had  rain 
at  Ndgkunda  and  remarked  the  unsettled  appearance  of  the  weather 
over  the  snowy  range.  The  bearded  vulture  waited  but  for  some 
token  of  decomposition  to  pounce  upon  his  prey,  and  until  such  took 
place,  (so  healthy  appeared  the  body)  he  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween sleep  and  death  ! 

Is  not  this  additional  evidence  that,  “ sight  and  scent  combined,” 
are  the  means  by  which  the  vulture  is  directed  to  his  prey  ? His 
quick  eye  had  rested  on  the  prostrate  form  below,  but  effluvium  was 
wanting  to  assure  him  that  the  banquet  was  prepared. 

The  sight  of  these  poor  frozen  wretches,  apparently  in  rude  health 
at  the  time  of  their  death,  damped  our  spirits  a good  deal  and  we 
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pushed  on  towards  the  summit,  now  fully  convinced  that  the  stories 
we  had  heard,  of  the  dangers  of  the  Pass,  were  but  too  well  founded. 

Three  of  our  party  had  reached  the  top,  but  I was  still  about  200 
yards  from  it,  feeling  so  sick  and  my  head  aching  so  much 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  snow,  over  which  we  were 
climbing,  that  I could  not  walk  fast,  which  the  guide  perceiving  be 
at  once  said,  “ We  cannot  wait  here,  so  come  down,”  and  away  he 
went,  followed  by  the  party  who  had  gained  the  summit,  for  the 
clouds  had  gathered  thick  and  fast  during  our  ascent  and  promised  a 
storm.  On  passing  me,  they  warned  me  to  turn  and  I nothing  loath 
obeyed  them  instantly. 

The  time  occupied  in  ascending  and  returning  was  about  hours, 
and  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  encampment,  when  snow  began 
to  fall,  and  sick  of  the  spot  from  the  frightful  and  desolate  scenes  we 
had  witnessed,  orders  were  at  once  given  to  strike  the  tents  and  we 
marched  off  towards  the  forest  on  the  road  back.  Never  was  an 
order  more  cheerfully  obeyed  or  an  encampment  more  speedily  struck 
than  was  ours,  and  a smile  gladdened  the  face  of  each  shivering  coolie 
as  he  trudged  along  beneath  his  burthen,  from  those  regions  of 
gloom  and  death. 

Hail  and  snow  fell  occasionally  during  our  march  and  at  last  we 
halted  for  the  night  in  the  forest  about  six  miles  from  Lilt,  having 
walked  at  least  eighteen  miles  during  the  day,  and  all  right  glad  to 
get  away  from  the  horrid  place  we  had  left. 

It  afterwards  proved  that  we  had  not  left  the  Pass  a minute  too 
soon,  for  the  next  morning  the  ground  was  white  with  snow  as  low 
down,  as  our  encamping  ground  at  the  bungalow!  The  forest  near 
Liti  abounds  with  game  of  the  pheasant  tribe ; we  did  not  stay  to 
shoot  however,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  Simla,  some  of  the 
party  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  plains.  A monaul  was  killed  and 
several  others  heard  as  also  plass.  A bear  too  was  followed  by  a 
shikari  but  without  success. 

On  our  return  from  LUi  we  fell  in  with  three  or  four  men  from 
Janglig  all  carrying  skins  of  attah  on  their  backs  ; they  told  us 
they  were  going  across  the  Pass  into  Kandtvar  to  barter  their  flour 
for  salt  which  they  sell  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  That  night 
they  would  sleep  near  the  foot  of  the  Pass  beneath  some  bold 
projecting  rock  or  at  the  bungalow,  and  push  across  the  next 
morning  while  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  day  before  them.  The 
storms  seem  to  gather  and  break  about  the  turn  of  the  day,  or  one 
or  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  11th  October  we  proceeded  to  Janglig 
where  we  again  stopped  to  breakfast  after  a downhill  march,  beneath 
a grove  of  large  elm  and  horse-chestnut  trees.  Here  we  found  im- 
mense quantities  of  small  garnets  imbedded  in  the  mica  slate  with 
which  the  walls  are  built.  After  breakfast  we  proceeded  down  a very 
steep  and  rocky  road  to  the  banks  of  the  Sapan,  a stream  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Pabhar,  and  over  which  is  a tolerable  sankho  ; 
from  this  our  road  lay  through  a very  beautiful  glen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pabhar  ; it  was  thickly  wooded  and  by  the  side  of  the  path  many 
beautiful  flowers  were  growing,  and  among  them  several  species  of 
irnpatiens  or  wild  balsam,  one  of  them  of  a pure  milky  white. 

This  day  we  encamped  again  at  Pxk t which  has  an  elevation  of 
8759  feet.  The  distance  from  Janlig  is  about  6J  miles. 

From  Piki,  instead  of  retracing  our  steps  to  Simla,  by  the  route 
we  had  come,  i.  e.  keeping  the  heights  and  marching  across  the  ridge 
of  the  hills,  we  proceeded  by  the  regular  road  down  the  valley  of  the 
Pabbar,  which  is  a most  beautiful  and  richly  cultivated  country,  with 
the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name  running  through  it.  The 
crops  are  chiefly  rice  and  are  abundant.  Pulse  of  several  kinds  is  also 
grown  here. 

From  the  accounts  we  had  heard,  before  leaving  Simla,  of  the 
poverty  of  the  natives  and  the  scarcity  of  supplies  in  the  interior,  we 
were  prepared  to  see  a country  almost  void  of  cultivation. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Pabbar 
especially,  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  could  scarcely  be  exceeded.  In- 
deed, throughout  our  trip,  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  such  an 
idea,  the  natives  stout  and  healthy  in  appearance,  their  clothing  good, 
and  crops  luxuriant  : every  thing  in  fact  bespeaking  abundance. 
That  they  have  sometimes  little  to  spare  to  travellers,  does  not  arise 
from  any  want  of  necessaries,  but  is  solely  attributable  to  their  sending 
all  the  grain  out  of  the  country,  keeping  merely  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  themselves  and  families,  and  exporting  the  surplus  which  is 
great,  into  Kandwar  and  the  higher  states  where  grains  are  not  so 
easily  cultivated,  and  where  therefore  they  find  already  and  profitable 
market.  This  surplus  is  either  sold,  or  bartered  for  salt  and  other 
necessaries.  Their  rents,  too,  are  often  paid  in  kind  ; that  is,  in  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  very 
people  who  are  striving  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a traveller,  that 
they  are  pinched  by  want  and  poverty,  are  in  fact  comparatively  rich, 
and  this  dissimulation  is  prompted  by  their  avarice  as  an  excuse  for 
extorting  a heavy  remuneration  for  the  pittance  doled  out  to  him. 
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Proofs  of  this  occurred  to  us  more  tlmn  once  when  we  had  occasion 
to  demand  supplies  for  two  or  three  days,  for,  by  offering  an 
advanced  price  very  little  difficulty  occurred  in  furnishing  the  ne- 
cessary quantum. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Pabbar  the  standard  grain  is  rice,  which  is 
cither  sold  or  bartered  in  Kanawar  and  Nawur  for  salt  and  iron.  The 
khits  are  well  irrigated  by  the  numerous  rills  and  mountain  streams 
which  flow  down  to  join  the  Pabbar,  thus  causing  little,  or  none  of 
that  hard  labour,  which  falls  upon  this  class  of  cultivators  in  the 
plains  of  India.  In  lands  which  are  warmly  situated  and  where  two 
crops  are  produced,  the  principal  grains  are  barley  and  several  species 
of  millet;  the  former  is  sown  in  March  and  April,  and  gathered  in 
July,  when  the  land  is  again  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  other 
grains,  which  are  reaped  in  the  autumn.  In  higher  and  less  favour- 
ed situations  and  where  only  one  crop  can  be  perfected,  the  celestial 
and  common  barley,  wheat  and  millet  are  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  in 
September  and  October.  Many  other  grains  are  also  extensively 
cultivated,  such  as  bhattu  (a  species  of  amaranth),  cheena  and  kodah, 
('panicum  miliaceum  and  paspalum  scrobiculatumj  Besides  these,  vari- 
ous garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  small  quantities  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  fruits  are  walnuts,  apricots,  wild  quinces,  peaches,  and  plums, 
none  of  which  however  are  of  any  value  owing  to  neglect  and  want  of 
pruning  and  seldom  ripen  in  the  higher  tracts.  In  a country  where 
such  endless  varieties  and  gradations  of  climate  and  soils  are  at  com- 
mand, these  and  many  other  fruits  might  with  little  trouble  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  and  yield  both  a useful  and  profitable  addition  to 
their  diet  and  exports. 

The  valley  of  the  Pabbar,  downwards  from  Janglig  is  so  level  and 
presents  so  few  difficulties,  that,  were  encouragement  given  to  the 
project,  a line  of  road  might  possibly  be  traced  out,  through  the  valleys 
of  the  lower  hills  and  made  to  debouche  upon  the  plains.  This  if  once 
effected  would  enable  hackeries  and  other  wheeled-carriages  to  pene- 
trate to  within  two  marches  of  the  Burenda  Pass,  or  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Pik(,  and  offer  a readier  and  cheaper  means  of  conveying 
the  products  of  the  interior  to  the  plains,  than  the  present  slow  and 
expensive  mode  of  carrying  every  thing  on  men’s  backs.  So  also 
the  produce  and  luxuries  of  the  plains  would  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  refinement  and  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  rude  moun- 
taineers, and  by  giving  them  a more  extended  field  for  speculation, 
encourage  them  to  throw  aside  their  idle  habits  and  turn  the  mineral 
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and  agricultural  resources  of  their  yet  almost  unexplored  countries  to 

some  account. 

The  articles  of  barter  and  sale  among  themselves,  and  their  exports, 
consist  now  of  wheat,  common  and  celestial  barley,  bliattu,  rice, 
ogul  opium,  tabacco  in  small  quantities,  tar,  turpentine,  kelu  oil, 
apricot  oil,  raisins,  currants,  ginger,  neozas,  iron,  borax,  salt,  leathers 
and  skins,  chowries,  blankets,  woollen  caps,  shawl  wool,  potatoes,  tea, 
and  honey.  The  wax,  too,  if  separated  from  the  honey,  would  be  an 
additional  and  abundant  article  ; at  present  it  is  mixed  up  and  eaten 
with  the  honey  by  the  natives.  Iron  though  abundant  in  some  parts 
is  nearly  doubled  in  price  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  plains  owing  to 
the  mode  of  conveying  it  by  coolies  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  it  by  the 
chiefs  through  whose  states  it  has  to  pass. 

The  cattle  on  this  side  the  Himalaya,  consist  of  a small  herd  of  cows 
and  oxen,  mules,  sheep  and  goats.  The  sheep  are  pastured  over  the 
open  grassy  tracts  of  the  upper  hills  and  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  profit,  by  furnishing  good  wool  for  blankets  and  other 
woollens,  both  for  export  and  home  consumption.  Oxen  are  used  in 
ploughing  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  hill  sides  when  not  too  steep,  but 
where  the  slope  is  great  or  the  space  confined,  the  ground  is  dug  and 
cleared  by  the  women,  on  whom  indeed  almost  all  the  drudgery 
devolves,  the  men,  when  not  engaged  in  transporting  the  produce  of 
their  farms,  preferring  to  make  woollen  shoes,  caps  and  blankets,  or 
to  lounge  about  idle  in  the  villages. 

That  these  mountains  contain  mineral  treasures  of  no  mean  value 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  were  research  encouraged  in  this  branch, 
some  important  results  might  ensue. 

To  some  valuable  discovery,  made  near  the  Gangtung  Pass  on  the 
road  from  Dubhng  to  Bekhur  on  the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary,  the 
hints  dropped  on  his  return,  by  the  enterprising  traveller  M.  Jacqcs- 
mont,  no  doubt  referred  ; why  else,  should  he  have  evinced  so  much 
anxiety  to  prevent  any  European  from  visiting  that  quarter,  until  he 
should  be  able  to  make  known  his  discovery  to  the  Freuch  govern- 
ment and  return  under  their  auspices  to  avail  hiihself  of  it  ? 

Report  says,  that  he  earnestly  entreated  Major  Kknnedt,  not  to 
allow  a European  to  visit  that  Pass,  until  his  return,  and  added  that 
he  “ hoped  whoever  attempted  it,  would  fall  over  and  break  their 
necks*  ! !" 

* “ If  an  Englishman  go  thither,  never  mind  ; — but  if  a German  or  a French 
naturalist  visit  it, — give  your  guide  a hint  to  walk  him  over  the  precipice” — wa« 
the  expression,  in  badinage,  of  the  enthusiastic  traveller;  certainly  betokening 
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What  the  discovery  was  he  would  not  divulge,  but  from  his 
eagerness  to  shut  that  route  to  future  travellers,  it  was  doubtless  of 
importance. 

Particles  of  gold  occurring  in  some  of  the  hill  rivers  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  exist  in  the  rocks,  through  which  these 
rivers  sweep,  and  becomes  detached  by  the  rush  of  waters.  That 
gold  therefore,  was  the  discovery  hinted  at,  is  neither  impossible  nor 
improbable.  It  is  certain  that  none  but  the  precious  metals  would 
have  been  worth  the  notice  of  the  French  government. 

The  subject  is  perhaps  worth  inquiring  into  and  research  directed 
to  that  quarter,  might  bring  the  hidden  treasures  to  light. 

After  breakfasting  on  the  road  at  the  same  mill  stream  we  had 
stopped  at  in  coming,  we  pushed  on  as  far  as  Shergaon,  where  we 
encamped  for  the  night  after  a walk  of  about  eight  miles  through  a 
lovely  valley.  The  village  of  Shergaon  stands  at  the  point  of  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Undruitee  and  Pabbur.  The  former  stream 
runs  down  through  a valley  of  rice  fields,  the  produce  of  which  is 
held  in  much  estimation  and  is  reserved,  we  were  told,  for  the  use 
of  the  rhja  of  Rampore  to  whom  the  country  of  Busahir  belongs. 
Several  of  the  houses  in  this  village  had  small  patches  of  flower 
ground,  and  the  “ Marvel  of  Peru”  with  its  various  colored  flowers 
was  very  abundant. 

On  the  13th  of  October  we  left  Shlrgaon  and  proceeded  11^  miles 
to  Ruru,  intending  to  breakfast  on  the  road,  but  so  well  was  every 
inch  cultivated  that  we  could  find  no  convenient  place  to  pitch  a tent, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait  till  we  arrived  at  the  village  ; we 
afterwards  marched  four  miles  farther,  leaving  the  regular  road  and 
striking  up  again  to  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  valley.  The  whole 
of  the  march  from  Shergaon  to  Ruru,  is  most  luxuriant  in  rice  crops, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  natives  bespeaks  abundance. 

Between  these  two  places  we  met  several  Sikhs  who  reside  in 
these  parts  and  carry  on  a traffic  with  the  plains. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  near  a small  hill  stream  from  which  some 
fishermen  brought  us  a dish  of  delicious  trouts.  They  catch  them  in 
rather  a novel  manner,  placing  across  the  stream  a long  rod  on  which 
are  fastened  at  short  intervals  a number  of  hair  nooses,  into  which 

that  he  had  some  curious  discovery  (probably  of  fossils)  of  which  he  would  secure 
the  first  honors  ; and  affording  an  amusing  estimate  of  national  curiosity. — Still 
is  it  not  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  no  Englishman  has  since  sifted  the  nature 
ot  Jacquemont’s  interest  in  that  spot? — Ed. 
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the  fish  are  driven  by  a man  who  gets  into  the  stream  and  turns  up 
the  stones  as  he  approaches  the  rod. 

From  their  attitude,  we  at  first  thought  they  were  tickling  the  trout 
as  they  do  sometimes  at  home,  I have  seen  the  same  fish  brought 
from  a stream  below  Subathu,  and  they  appear  to  be  identical  with 
that  described  by  Dr.  McClelland  as  the  mountain  trout  of  Kemaon. 

The  mode  of  capturing  them  is,  however,  somewhat  more  ingeni- 
ous than  that  mentioned  by  him. 

Chicores  and  black  partridges6  were  abundant  at  this  place. 

On  the  following  day  we  continued  our  journey  up  the  hills,  break- 
fasting as  usual  on  the  road  and  encamping,  after  a long  and  steep 
ascent  the  whole  way  in  a hot  sun,  on  an  open  hill  about  five  miles 
from  our  old  encamping  ground  at  Tutu. 

Monauls,  piass  and  chicores  abundant. 

On  the  15th  October  we  proceeded  through  a thick  wood  over  very 
slippery  paths  and  encamped  once  more  at  Tutu,  on  the  heights. 

Here  we  found  a man  who  had  come  from  our  last  encampment  to 
beg  for  some  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  a fine  hill  dog  which  guarded 
his  flocks.  One  of  our  party  had  been  chased  by  him,  while  shooting 
near  the  sheep  fold,  and  finding  a volley  of  stones  insufficient  to  keep 
the  animal  from  seizing  him,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  fire  in  self-defence  , 
in  the  dog’s  face,  from  which  the  man  said  he  was  dying. 

As  a dog  of  this  dog  kind  is  invaluable  to  these  poor  people,  he 
received  a sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  purchase  another  and  went 
away  quite  satisfied. 

From  Tdtu  we  went  next  morning  to  Bagie  where  some  of  the 
party  found  their  ponies  awaiting  them,  and  after  breakfasting  and 
resting  awhile  we  continued  our  march,  skirting  Hattu  and  at  last 
arrived  once  more  in  safety  at  Niigkunda  bungalow. 

At  this  place  two  of  our  friends  left  us  on  the  following  morning  on 
their  way  to  Simla  ; the  remainder  of  the  party  halted  here  one  day, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  October  walked  to  Mattidna,  through 
the  forest  across  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  which  is  a shorter  and  more 
beautiful  route  than  by  the  made  road. 

Numbers  of  monauls  and  piass  pheasants  were  put  up  and  also  a 
musk  deer. 

After  breakfasting  at  Mattiuna  which  we  reached  after  a walk  of 
3±  hours,  1 also  deserted  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Simla 
where  1 arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Zoological  notes  to  the  Journal. 

1 Flowers. — Among  the  most  common  are  the  “ Anemone  discolor,"  “ Poten- 
lilla  pteropoda,"  " P.  Cautleyana,”  “ P.  Saundersiana ,”  “ Chaptalia  gossipina,” 
• • Parnassia  nubicola,"  “ Campanula  cashmeriana”  and"  Hermineum  gramineum,'' 
of  Royle.  These  are  found  at  Simla  and  for  several  stages  into  the  interior.  Also 
a species  of  Columbine  ( aquilegia  vulgaris  ?)  and  that  curious  flower  “ Ceropegia 
U'allichii." 

* Lepidoptera. — Butterflies. 

Fig.  1.*  “Swallow-tailed  butterfly;”  “ Papilis  machaon."  This  is  found  at 
Simla  and  in  the  interior.  It  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  European 
insect. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a species  which  was  captured  in  the  Serdree  jangals,  near  Nee- 
much  aud  is  now  in  my  cabinet;  it  is  here  figured  to  show  the  approach  to  the 
“ scarce  swallow-tailed  butterfly”  of  Europe,  “ Papilio  podalirius  it  is,  however, 
smaller  than  that  insect  aud  wants  the  eyes  or  ocellated  marks  on  the  wings, 
and  it  differs  also  in  the  distribution  of  the  dark  bands.  It  is  probably  not  un- 
known to  science,  but  is  figured  to  show  the  affinity  to  “ P.  podalirius,"  and  with 
the  hope  that  some  naturalist  may  favour  me  with  its  name,  as  I have  failed  to 
recognise  it  from  descriptions. 

Fig.  3.  “Tortoise-shell  butterfly;”  "Vanessa  urtica:.”  The  larva  feeds  on 
the  nettle  and  is  like  that  of  Europe  ; it  is  found  in  May  and  again  in  July.  The 
chrysalis  or  pupa  is  suspended  by  the  tail.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  hardy  of  the  Himalayan  insects,  and  is  found  all  the  year  round,  winter 
not  excepted. 

Fig.  4.  "Painted  lady;”  “ Fanessa  cardui,  ( cynthia This  is  also  common 
and  found  throughout  the  year  like  the  last.  I have  seen  both  and  also  Vanessa 
polychloros,  sporting  in  the  sun,  even  when  the  ground  was  co  vered  with  snow. 
It  also  occurs  very  plentifully  at  Neemuch  during  the  rains. 

Fig.  5.  “Large  tortoise-shell  butterfly;”  "Vanessa  polychloros.’’  This  is 
not  so  common  as  the  small  species,  but  is  also  a hardy  insect,  and  may  be  seen 
during  the  winter  months,  sporting  about  in  the  sunshine. 

Fig.  6.  " Himalayan  admiral ;”  “ Vanessa  Vu/cania.”  This  is  very  closely 

allied  to  the  European  admiral,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brbe,  who  compared  the  insects 
iu  England,  seems  to  think  them  distinct.  See  Loudon’s  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  from 
which  I have  copied  the  figure.  It  is  not  uncommon  during  the  summer  months. 
It  occurs  also  at  Neemuch. 

“ Argynnis  Aglaia."  This  is  only  met  with  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn.  It  scarcely  differs  from  the  European  insect. 

Fig.  7.  “ Marbled  white  butterfly  ;”  “ Hipparchia  galathea."  This  is  found 

during  summer  and  early  autumn.  It  is  a variety  only  of  the  European  insect. 

• We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  omit  the  plate  (or  rather  two  plates)  of  these  illustrations. 
Without  color,  however,  justice  could  not  be  done  to  them.— Ed. 
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Figs.  8 and  9.  “ Large  cabbage  butterfly  “ Pontia  brastica.”  This  is  a very 
comnrion  species,  appearing  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  In  the  latter 
month  it  is  scarcer,  as  are  all  the  hill  species,  owing  to  the  constant  cloudy  and 
rainy  weather.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  cabbage,  turnip,  and  other  plants. 

Figs.  10  and  11.  “ Small  cabbage  butterfly  “ Pontia  rapte.”  This  is  also  a 
common  species  during  the  summer  months. 

Fig.  12.  “ Brimstone  or  sulphur  colored  butterfly  “ Gonepteryx  rhamni." 

This  beautiful  insect  is  very  common  at  Simla  and  the  interior.  It  appears  as 
early  as  March,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  on  the  wing  in  autumn.  There  is  another 
species  or  variety  found  here  in  March  and  April,  which  has  the  superior  wings 
of  a bright  sulphur  like  the  male,  and  the  posterior  wings  nearly  white  as  in  the 
female. 

Fig.  13.  “ Black-veined  white  butterfly  “ Pieris  cratagi."  The  most  nume- 
rous of  all  and  of  every  size  during  May  and  June.  The  pupa  is  supported  by  a 
silken  band  round  it. 

3 Coleoptera. — Beetles,  Lucanidte,  or  stag-beetles.  Royle  figures  a fine  species 
of  stag-beetle,  which  is  not  uncommon  at  Simla  in  July,  under  the  name  of 
“ Lucanus  lunifer."  The  female  is  not  given,  but  in  color  it  is  the  same,  want- 
ing as  usual  the  large  jaws  of  the  male,  and  being  inferior  in  size  ; both  sexes  are 
highly  pubescent  when  recently  and  carefully  captured. 

The  color  is  a deep  olive  brown  ; head,  thorax  and  elytra  thickly  clothed  with 
soft  hairs  of  a pale  mouse  color.  The  jaws  of  the  female  are  short  and  stout 

with  a square  tooth  in  the  middle.  The  legs  are  all  spiny.  Length  of  the  male 
from  the  tip  of  the  jaws  two  inches  and  a half  ; female  one  incli  and  a half.  In 
addition  to  these  I have  collected  here  and  at  MahassA,  four  or  five  other  species. 

The  food  of  the  Lucanidee  being  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  although  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  sap  of  trees,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  I have  repeat- 
edly found  them  feeding  at  the  base  of  oak  trees,  their  bodies  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  wounding  the  origin  of  the  roots  with  their  jaws  and  greedily  sucking  up 
the  juice  as  it  exuded. 

Cerambicidte,  Capricorn  Beetles.  I have  taken  more  than  20  of  the  larvse  of 
one  species  out  of  a decayed  oak  tree.  The  insect  which  destroys  timber  in  the 
plains,  which  is  often  heard  gnawing  in  the  legs  of  tables  and  chairs,  and  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Carpenter”  from  the  noise  it  makes  in  boring  ; is  the 
larva  of  a species  of  Capricorn  beetle. 

Elateridce,  click  beetles.  These  are  the  beetles,  that,  when  laid  on  their  backs, 
can  by  a sudden  jerk  of  the  head  and  thorax,  throw  themselves  again  on  their 
legs.  In  my  scbool-boy  days,  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  “ backjumpey.” 
There  is  a very  common  beetle  at  Simla  during  the  rainy  season,  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  “ Scarabceus  Phorbanta"  of  Olivier’s  insects.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  heaps  of  cow-dung.  Olivier  gives  Senegal  as  the  habitat,  but  his  characters 
which  I subjoin,  agree  so  closely  with  my  insect,  that  I must  consider  them 
identical. 
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11  Scarabteus  scutellatus,  thoracis  cornu  incurvo  apice  bifido,  capitis  recurvato 
bifido. 

“ Scarabseo  gedeone  paulo  minor  ; capitis  cornu  recurvo  apice  bifido,  absque 
dente.  Thorax  nigfr,  lsevis,  nitidns,  cornu  magno,  porrecto,  incurvo  apice  bifido. 
Elytra  lievia,  brunnea  : differt  A Scarabseo  gedeone,  cornubus  minoribus  absque 

dente." 

These  characters  are  so  good,  that  a description  of  my  specimen  would  be  but 
a repetition. 

The  female  is  similar  in  colors,  but  has  no  horns  on  head  or  thorax.  They 
emit  a squeaking  noise  when  touched,  which  proceeds,  as  in  many  other  species, 
from  rubbing  the  extremities  of  the  body  and  the  elytra  together. 

These  beetles  differ  considerably  in  size  and  in  the  development  of  the  promi- 
nent projection  of  the  thorax,  some  having  it  large  and  well  defined,  while  others 
have  scarcely  any  signs  of  it.  And  yet  though  they  thus  differ,  they  must  still 
be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  species,  because  all  couple  with  the  same  females, 
which  also  differ  much  in  size.  This  difference  arises  from  the  various  degrees 
of  nourishment  which  the  larvae  have  procured,  for  those  which  obtain  a plentiful 
supply  of  food,  will  grow  to  a much  larger  size  than  those  which  have  been  stinted 
in  this  respect. 

The  many  varieties  of  a species  arise  chiefly  from  such  causes,  as  a scarcity  of 
food  and  prematurely  becoming  pupae,  (which  change  many  undergo  on  finding 
their  supplies  exhausted.) 

The  pupa  also,  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavorable  situation,  and  therefore  will 
not  produce  so  fine  a specimen  as  one  which  has  been  more  fortunately  placed. 
The  pupae  of  beetles,  and  perhaps,  of  most  kinds  of  insects,  which  are  buried  in 
the  earth  require  a moderate  degree  of  moisture  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  even  in  this  state,  the  auimal  receives  nourishment. 

In  proof  of  this,  I took  a number  of  the  grubs  or  larvae  and  the  pupae  of  the 
present  species,  as  well  as  of  some  other  kinds,  and  placed  them  in  a box  of  earth 
similar  to  the  soil  in  which  they  were  found.  Many  of  the  larvae  died  from  not 
finding  sufficient  nourishment,  while  others  which  were  in  a more  forward  state, 
became  pupae,  but  these  were  always  much  smaller  than  those  which  had  been 
fall  fed. 

The  beetles  produced  from  these  were  consequently  small  and  the  development 
of  the  horns  very  slight.  The  full-formed  pupae  which  I had  taken,  were  placed, 
some  in  moist  earth  and  some  on  the  surface  of  it.  Those  which  were  buried  and 
received  nourishment  from  the  soil,  produced  fine  healthy  beetles,  while  on  the 
other  hand  those  whieh  were  on  the  surface  or  only  partially  buried,  produced 
imperfect  specimens,  the  wings  being  shrivelled  up  and  never  coming  to  maturity, 
while  again  numbers  of  the  pupae  dried  up  and  never  produced  anything. 

This  circumstance  satisfied  me  that  nourishment  was  as  necessary  to  the  pupa, 
as  to  the  larva  and  imago,  and  although  the  two  latter  alone  take  food,  yet  mois- 
ture and  warmth  are  felt  and  imbibed  by  the  pupa,  and  are  as  necessary  to  the 
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formation  or  production  of  a perfect  and  healthy  insect,  as  food  is  to  the  larva. 
If  moisture  be  withheld,  the  skin  of  the  pupa  shrinks  and  hardens  and  the  insect 
has  not  room  to  expand  and  perfect  its  parts. 

From  this  cause  I am  led  to  believe  that  many  varieties,  have  been  unneces- 
sarily raised  into  species  and  described  as  distinct. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  their  differing;  in  size  and  proportions  can  never 
really  separate  them  ; as  well  might  two  brothers  be  deemed  of  distinct  species 
because  the  one  happens  to  be  six  feet  in  stature  and  the  other  a dwarf.  Such 
a comparison  is  by  no  means  absurd,  because  many  of  the  ova  deposited  by  our 
female,  will  eventually  produce  large  and  well-formed  insects,  and  the  rest  produce 
their  diminutives.  These,  therefore,  can  never  be  received  as  more  than  mere 
varieties  of  each  other,  and  indeed  I can  scarcely  consider  the  offspring  of  the 
same  parents  as  varieties  at  all.  The  offspring  of  two  females  of  the  same  species 
may  possibly  be  reckoned  as  varieties  of  the  same,  should  they  happen  to  differ  ; 
but  surely  the  hildren  of  one  mother,  produced  at  one  birth,  must  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  one  and  the  same  species. 

Thus  when  two  insects  of  the  same  species  differ  merely  in  size  and  the  greater 
or  lesser  development  of  horns,  spiny  or  other  processes,  they  may  be  termed 
“ Varieties.”  But  a difference  in  structure,  habits,  food  or  general  economy 
would  alone  authorize  their  being  classed  as  distinct  species.  By  difference  in 
structure,  I would  be  understood  to  mean,  of  different  forms,  because  the  mere 
circumstance  of  a horn  or  spine  being  greater  or  less,  in  some,  than  in  others 
does  not  constitute  a different,  but  only  a greater  or  less  development  of  the  same 
structure. 

It  is  perhaps  a remarkable  fact,  that  almost  every  species  of  Coleoptera,  has  its 
diminutive,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  to  account  for  this  lies,  I think,  in  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  proper  nourishment  they  receive  in  the  larva  and  pupa 
states. 

While  speaking  of  insects,  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  received  as  a rule,  that  sexual  commerce  is  unknown  to  the  larva  state; 
this  rule  cannot  now  wholly  apply,  as  during  the  past  year,  I have  repeatedly  seen 
the  larvae  of  a species  of  grasshopper  in  connexion  during  the  summer  months,  at 
Simla. 

* Land  Snails. — Two  species  of  Nanina,  one  (or  two)  of  Bulimus  (reversed)  and 
one  of  Clausilia,  being  new  to  science,  will,  with  many  others,  shortly  be 
described  in  a separate  paper  and  submitted  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  “ Clausilia 
eleyans ,”  nobis,  is  sadly  destructive  to  the  oak  of  these  mountains,  which  they 
seem  to  prefer  to  all  other  trees.  They  bore  into  every  crevice  and  live  in  the 
rottenness  they  have  created,  grinding  and  reducing  the  fibre  of  the  wood  to  the 
consistency  of  wet  sawdust. 

lu  the  3rd  No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Dr.  Royi.k  observes, 
that  the  shells  of  these  mountains  do  not  differ  from  those  described  by  Mr. 
Bknson  as  occurring  in  the  Gangetic  provinces.  Of  twenty  species  which 
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I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  siuce  my  arrival  at  Simla  in  1836, 
there  is  perhaps  only  one  species  identical  with  those  of  the  plains,  all  the  others 
1 believe,  being  new  to  science.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  however  that  Dr. 
Royi-F.  should  have  committed  this  error,  because  the  shells  I allude  to,  being  of 
retired  habits  and  only  found  in  situations,  to  which  his  pursuits  would  scarcely 
lead  him,  would  of  course  escape  observation,  whereas  the  species  which  pro- 
bably led  him  into  error,  is  found,  during  the  rains  creeping  up  every  plant 
and  shrub,  and  is  the  most  numerous  of  any  species.  It  is  the  “Nanina 
r esicula,"  of  Mr.  Bbnson,  found  by  him  at  Rajmahal,  and  by  myself  at 
Neemuch.  It  is  abundant  from  Motiee  majrah,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  to  Simla 
and  Hatfu  mountain  (10,656)  and  probably  further  into  the  interior. 

I found  a reversed  species  of  Bulimus  at  the  Burenda  Pass  nt  an  elevation 
little  short  of  14,000  feet,  which  I imagine  is  higher  than  the  living  species  have 
ever  yet  been  found. 

* Birds.  — Plass  or  Pucras  pheasant;  " Euplocomus  pucrasia."  This  bird  is 
called  by  the  hill  people  in  different  parts,  plass,  pokrass,  koklass  and  kokrass. 
They  are  usually  found  in  pairs  and  are  rather  shy  birds.  They  do  not  bear 
confinement  well,  but  pine  and  die  in  a short  time.  A very  indifferent  plate  of 
this  beautiful  species  occurs  in  the  Naturalist’s  Library. 

Tiie  breeding  season  is  the  latter  end  of  April  and  all  May. 

College  or  khallidge  pheasant,  “ Euplocomus  albocrislatus.’’ 

This  is  called  the  college  pheasant,  but  oftener  “ Murg/ii  ” or  fowl,  by  the 
hill  people.  They  thrive  well  in  confinement  and  might  with  a little  attention 
be  added  to  the  poultry  yard.  Their  flesh  is  white  and  delicate.  The  tail  fea- 
thers of  the  male  bird  are  somewhat  arched  and  approach  in  this  respect  the 
genus  “ Gallus."  The  tail  is  generally  elevated  when  the  bird  is  in  motion. 

These  are  the  most  abundant  of  the  pheasant  tribe  in  the  hills  and  are  often 
seen  in  small  parties.  They  seem  to  frequent  moist  and  wooded  khads,  whereas 
the  plass  prefers  the  heights.  In  the  winter  numbers  are  brought  to  Simla  for 
sale  at  three  or  four  anas  a piece. 

They  breed,  as  the  last  species. 

Monaul,  or  Bunaul  ; “ Lophophorus  Impeyanus.”  This  and  the  two  foregoing 
are  common  from  Ndgkunda  to  the  Burenda  Pass.  In  the  winter  they  come 
down  close  to  Simla.  They  prefer  forests  ou  the  hill  side,  in  which  is  plenty 
of  brushwood.  They  are  not  difficult  to  tame  but  do  not  live  long  in  close  con- 
finement owing  to  the  want  of  proper  roots,  &c.  which  in  a wild  state  they  are 
very  fond  of. 

They,  breed  in  May. 

As  specimens,  these  and  the  above  birds,  are  not  worth  shooting  from  the 
month  of  June  until  October,  during  which  time  they  are  iu  moult.  The  note 
of  the  male  is  a loud  and  musical  whistle  which  lie  repeats  quickly  when 

alarmed. 

They  may  be  ascertained  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  holes  they  dig 
with  their  bills  in  the  ground,  in  search  of  roots  and  insects. 
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In  addition  to  these  three  pheasants,  are  found  the  “ Cheer"  and  “ Jahgee” 
or  horned  pheasant.  The  latter  is  only  procurable  during  the  winter  season,  and 
that  only  in  the  interior,  near  the  snow.  The  shikhris  who  bring  them  stuffed  to 
Simla,  say  that,  as  the  winter  becomes  more  rigorous  above,  these  birds  descend 
before  the  snow  ; they  are  inhabitants  of  the  higher  and  colder  regions  of  KM 
and  Bhotan.  They  live  in  pairs,  it  is  said. 

The  only  species  brought  to  Simla  is  the  “ golden -breasted  Tragopan” 
( Tragopan  Hastingii).  It  is  known  here  as  the  Argus  pheasant.  The  young 
males  have  the  plumage  of  the  female,  with  a rufous  throat. 

The  “ Cheer"  is  a beautiful  bird  and  has  more  of  the  character  of  the  true 
pheasants,  than  any  of  the  others  ; it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla 
during  winter  and  is  not  scarce.  Their  food  consists  of  acorns  and  other  seeds, 
as  also  insects.  The  largest  bird  in  my  collection  (and  I believe  in  Simla ) mea- 
sures in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  central  tail  feathers, 
forty-four  and  a half  inches. 

Another  bird  called  the  Bhgre  or  Bhair  is  found  on  the  verge  of  the  snows 
during  winter  but  the  shikdris  say,  they  know  not  where  it  comes  from.  They 
live  in  covies  like  the  chicore  ( Perdix  Chukar),  but  are  much  larger  birds.  The 
plumage  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Ptarmigan  in  its  summer  plumage. 
By  some  it  is  called  the  “ Ladak  partridge.” 

Chicore;  Perdrix  Chukar."  These  well  known  birds  are  numerous  on  the  sides 
of  bare  hills  near  cultivation.  They  are  easily  detected  by  the  noise  they  make 
in  calling  to  each  other.  They  are  good  eating  and  are  sold  during  the  winter 
at  two  anas  a piece. 

Black  partridge  ; “ Perdix  Francolinus."  These  birds  are  by  no  means  scarce 
in  the  hills,  but  they  confine  themselves  to  khads  near  cultivation. 

Woodcock  ; “ Scolopax  rusiicola .”  Is  found  at  Simla,  Mahbssu  and  Fbgu  in 
khads  near  water-courses.  It  is  probably  also  to  be  met  with  farther  into 
the  interior.  The  time  of  arriving  at  or  leaving  these  places  is  unknown, 
but  I have  seen  them  at  Mahossu  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  have  had 
them  brought  to  me  from  Fdgu  in  April.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
they  remain  throughout  the  year  and  breed  in  the  last  mentioned  places,  that  is 
in  the  forests  of  Mahdssii  and  Fdgu,  where,  ascending  to  the  heights  or  descending 
into  the  depths  of  the  khads,  they  can  very  sensibly  change  the  temperature. 

At  Simla  they  have  been  found  in  November. 

Three  species  of  the  Scolopacidee  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  Gleanings 
in  Science  as  inhabiting  Nepal,  are  found  here  and  in  the  interior  ; viz.  the 
woodcock,  ( Scolopax  rusticola ;)  woodcock  snipe,  ( Scolopax  gallinago,)  and  the 
solitary  snipe  (Gallingo  solitaria). 

I have  not  been  able  to  learn  as  yet  that  the  common  suipe  (Gallinago  media) 
is  found  here. 

Chough  or  red-legged  crow;  “ Phgrrocorax  graculus.”  These  do  not  appear  to 
differ  from  the  European  birds.  They  are  numerous  among  the  rocky  heights  of 
the  interior,  from  Carrag  to  the  Burenda  Pais. 

Bearded  vulture  or  vulture-eagle;  “ Ggpaelos  barbatus  t”  These  birds  ara 
common  at  Simla.  1 do  not  think  they  are  identical  with  the  European  bird,  and 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in  a separate  paper. 
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• Mammalia. — Leopard.  Felit  Lenpardus. 

One  of  these  aQiinals  entered  the  bedroom  of  Lieut.  Prngree  39th  regiment, 
N.  1.  and  seized  a bull  dog  that  was  chained  to  the  bed.  During  the  struggle  the 
chain  was  broken  in  two  places,  and  Lieut.  P.  starting  out  of  his  sleep  and  seeing 
his  pet  dog  beneath  the  leopard,  he,  without  reflecting  on  the  danger,  instantly 
threw  himself  upon  the  animal  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms.  Receiving  a scratch 
from  the  brute’s  hind  legs,  as  a notice  to  quit,  he  thought  prudent  to  let  go,  when 
the  leopard  sprang  through  the  door  and  escaped.  The  dog  which  was  a power, 
fcl  animal,  was  scarcely  hurt. 

I have  a fine  specimen  which  was  shot  by  some  villagers  near  Simta,  who  said 
he  had  destroyed  several  cows.  He  was  a large  male  and  rather  exceeded  the 
size  given  by  Fred.  Cuvier. 

All  animals  should  be  measured  previous  to  skinning  them,  otherwise  an 
accurate  statement  in  this  respect  can  scarcely  ever  be  given,  as  sometimes  they 
are  stretched  in  the  process,  and  at  others,  have  shrunk  iu  the  curing.  The 
colors  also  should  be  noted  previous  to  curing  the  skins  or  they  are  very  liable 
to  undergo  considerable  change. 

Leopard  Cat.  Felis  Nepalensis ; vet.  Bengalensis.  This  beautiful  animal  is 
about  the  size  of  a domestic  cat  and  marked  with  dark  spots  and  dashes  on  a 
tawny  ground.  Some  are  lighter  colored  than  others.  They  are  not  easily  got 
•t,  but  cannot  be  called  uncommon,  though  seldom  seen. 

They  are  found  at  Simla,  Mat  liana,  Piki,  &c. 

The  natives  of  the  hills  apply  the  name  of  “ Laggarhdgha"  to  the  leopard, 
while  in  the  plains  the  same  is  used  to  denote  the  liytena.  The  leopard  cat,  (so 
called  by  collectors,)  is  by  the  hill  people  called  “ Chota  Laggarhdgha ,”  and 
sometimes  "Laggarhdgha  kd  buchha"  or  young  leopard. 

I have  a very  beautiful  specimen  alive,  but  so  savage  that  I dare  not  touch 
her. 

They  breed  in  May  and  have  three  or  four  young  at  a birth,  which  are  carefully 
deposited  in  caves  or  beneath  large  masses  of  rock. 

The  following  is  a sketch  of  my  living  specimen.  Ears  rounded  and  without 
tufts.  Black  at  the  base  and  summits,  the  middle  space  whitish.  General  color 
above,  tawny,  with  numerous  irregular  spots  of  black  or  deep  brown.  Whiskers 
white  with  brown  spots  at  the  roots,  arising  from  a white  ground  ; lips  white  as 
also  a stripe  between  the  nose  and  the  eye.  A white  patch  on  the  cheeks  sur- 
rounded with  black  forming  two  bands,  the  lower  one  turning  downwards  and 
uniting  under  the  throat.  Four  dark  lines  along  the  head  arising  from  the  eyes 
and  nose,  the  two  centre  ones  forming  a loop  enclosing  a dark  spot,  on  the 
forehead. 

Two  oblong  large  brown  spots  on  the  shoulders  or  withers.  Tail  irregularly 
spotted  to  near  the  tip,  where  it  becomes  annulated.  Feet  with  very  small  spots 
on  a lighter  ground  ; inside  of  the  forelegs  with  one  dark  band,  hind  legs  with 
two  dark  bands.  Under  parts  wbite,  spotted  with  black  on  the  belly  ; somewhat 
banded  with  the  same  on  the  breast.  An  irregular  line  down  the  back,  formed 
by  a double  row  of  oblong-shaped  brown  spots. 

Fur  soft ; eyes  brown. 
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I have  a mutilated  specimen  which  I bought  from  a villager  at  Ptki  in  the 
interior  ; it  has  the  ground  color  above  rather  paler  thau  my  living  auimal,  but 
in  other  respects  does  not  differ. 

The  length  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  is  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  tail  eleven  inches,  giving  a total  of  about  two  feet,  four 
inches. 

I am  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  considered  as  the  Bengal  or  Nepal  cat  : 
it  certainly  has  markings  in  some  measure  common  to  both,  and  as  the  habitat 
of  the  former  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  known  and  the  descriptions  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  immature  specimens,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  may 
prove  to  be  the  same  animal.  The  only  descriptions  of  these  animals  .that  I have 
access  to,  are  contained  in  the  Naturalist’s  Library,  and  the  animal  there  given  as 
the  Bengal  cat  is  said  to  have  been  received  from  Java.  The  plate  does  not  agree 
with  my  animal  although  in  some  respects  the  description  does.  In  the  synopsis 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  it  is  called  tire  Bengal  cat  with  a mark  of  doubt  affixed. 
It  is  said  that  the  “ species  is  hardly  confirmed  by  any  author.”  With  regard 
to  the  Nepdl  cat  the  figure  iu  some  measure  agrees,  as  also  the  description. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Zoological  Journal,  No.  15. 

Hill  Fox.  Canis  vulpes  montana  — Pearson.  During  the  winter,  especially 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  these  animals  are  very  numerous  about  Simla, 
and  come  close  to  the  houses  in  search  of  offal  or  other  prey.  It  has  been  well 
described  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Pb. arson  in  the  Journal  Asiatic  Society. 

They  breed  in  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  and  have  three  or  four  cubs 
at  a birth. 

I have  three  young  ones  alive  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  old  ; they  are  similar 
to  the  old  ones  in  colors,  except  that  they  are  somewhat  paler  ; the  males  are 
larger  and  much  darker  than  the  females. 

These  animals  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  hills  but  range  up  to  the  verge  of 
the  snows. 

I have  a fine  male  specimen  which  was  shot  near  the  snow,  and  a female  which 
I caught  in  a trap  at  Simla  in  May.  She  had  evidently  cubs  not  fur  off. 

Canis  aureus.  The  jackal  is  found  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Pabbar.  We  saw 
several  in  the  rice  fields  near  Shergaon.  At  Simla  I have  often  heard  the  cry, 
or  what  is  said  to  be  the  cry,  of  the  female,  but  the  male,  never,  although  1 have 
seen  them.  They  do  not  appear  to  hunt  in  packs  as  they  do  in  the  plains,  but 
are  seen  singly. 

Langoor.  Hanumdn.  Entellus  monkey.  Semnopil/tecus  entellus. 

This  species  is  found  at  Simla  all  the  year  through,  but  when  the  snow  falls 
during  the  winter  it  seeks  a warmer  climate,  in  the  depth  of  the  khads , 
returning  again  to  the  heights  as  it  melts  away.  I have  seen  them  however, 
in  a fine  sunshiny  day  even  with  the  snow  on  the  ground,  leapiug  from  tree  to 
tree  up  and  down  the  hill  of  Jakii  at  Simla,  which  is  81 15  feet. 

Royle  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  that  “ the  Entellus  alone  ascends  in  the 
summer  months  as  high  as  9000  feet.”  I have  seen  them  at  A ’igkunda  in 
August  at  9000  feet,  and  in  winter  on  Hatth  mountain  which  is  10,055  feet;  and 
in  winter  ut  Simla  with  snow  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  hard  frosts  at  night, 
as  high  as  8000  feet. 
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Rhesus  monkey.  Bundur.  “ Simia  rhesus.”  This  species  I saw  repeatedly 
during  the  month  of  February  when  the  snow  was  five  or  six  inches  deep  at  Simla , 
roosting?  in  the  trees  at  night,  on  the  side  of  Jaku  and  apparently  regardless  of 
the  cold.  It  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  walk  below  a troop  of  these  latter  animals, 
for  in  searching  for  acorns  and  other  seeds,  they  turn  up  the  stones  which  are  apt 
to  come  tumbling  down  on  ones  head. 

The  Langoor  ascends  and  descends,  from  and  into  the  khads  by  prodigious 
leaps  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  less  timid  Rhesus  confines  itself  to  the  ground 
and  mounts  the  trees  only  when  pursued  or  to  roost  at  night. 

Flying  Squirrel.  Pteromgs. 

These  are  beautiful  animals  and  leap  with  amazing  agility  from  tree  to  tree. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  the  oak  tree. 
They  breed  in  the  holes  which  they  gnaw  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  generally 
have  one  young  one  at  a birth.  When  at  rest  they  wrap  themselves  partially  up 
in  the  lateral  membranes  and  curl  their  long  bushy  tails  around  their  heads,  like 
the  common  squirrel  of  Britain.  They  are  easily  tamed  when  taken  young.  I 
have  offered  them  various  kinds  of  food,  such  as  grain,  wheat,  leaves  of  trees, 
Sec.  but  although  they  will  eat  attah  cakes  the  favorite  food  appears  to  be  oak 
leaves.  When  feeding,  they  sit  up  on  the  hinds  legs  and  hold  the  food  in  the 
forefeet  like  a squirrel. 

I have  a living  specimen  which  was  brought  to  me  from  Nigkunda,  along  with 
its  mother  when  quite  small  in  the  month  of  February,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
born  in  the  latter  end  of  January.  There  is  another  species  much  smaller  and 
of  a gray  color  sometimes  met  with  in  the  interior,  but  from  the  few  specimens 
brought  in,  it  appears  to  be  scarce. 

The  present  species  is  of  a deep  red  brown,  interspersed  with  gray  hairs  ; feet 
and  tip  of  the  tail  black.  Under  parts  pale  orange. 

I have  no  descriptions  to  refer  to  and  therefore  have  not  named  it. 

Wild  goat.  Jehr.  Capra  jharal — Hodgson. 

We  saw  none  of  these  animals  during  our  trip,  although  our  shikaris  told  us 
we  crossed  some  of  their  haunts. 

The  Ghoral,  ( Antilope  Goral,)  an&Kukur  or  Barking  deer,(Cervus  Ratwa,)  are 
also  met  with  at  Simla  and  the  interior.  During  the  winter  of  1835-36,  a great 
number  of  the  latter  animals  were  killed  in  the  snow,  which  lay  in  the  month  of 
February  at  Simla  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  had  not  all  melted  away  in  shady 
places  until  the  end  of  May  ! 

Wild  sheep.  Bharal.  Oeis  amnion. 

This  animal  is  only  found  in  the  most  inaccessible  places  among  or  verging  on 
the  snows.  Their  skins  are  brought  down  by  the  Tartars  to  the  Rampur  fair 
in  November,  and  sold  at  about  a rupee  a piece.  Their  horns  are  presented  to 
Devi  and  are  hung  up  at  the  temples,  or  placed  upon  the  cairns  alluded  to  in  the 
journal. 

Musk  deer.  Kasiura.  Moschus  moschiferus. 

These  animals  are  found  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  from  MuhissA  far  into  the 
interior.  They  appear  to  be  shy  and  solitary  animals,  lying  singly  in  the  most 
retired  places,  usually  near  some  steep  overhanging  rocks.  On  being  disturbed 
they  bound  away  down  the  khads  with  great  swiftness.  The  animal  is  of  a dark 
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gray  above,  lighter  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs  and  beneath.  The  ears  are  large 
and  usually  carried  erect.  The  males  have  no  horns,  but  are  furnished  vrith  two 
long  recurved  canine  teeth  hanging  over  the  under  lip  from  the  upper  jaw.  Tne 
use  of  these,  whether  for  defence  or  digging  roots  when  the  snow  is  lying  on  the 
earth  in  winter,  is  as  yet,  1 believe,  doubtful.  The  females  and  young  males 
have  neither  these  teeth  nor  the  musk  bag.  It  is  a plump-looking  aDiinal  and 
graceful  in  its  movements,  and  when  taken  young  is  easily  tamed.  The  natives 
of  these  hills  call  it  “ Kashira." 

A figure  and  description  of  this  animal,  taken  from  a specimen  in  the  Edin. 
burgh  College  museum  appears  in  the  “ Naturalist’s  Library.”  The  color  is  there 
given  as  “ dark  reddish  brown,”  while  all  the  skins  1 have  seen  of  the  musk  deer 
of  these  hills  were  dark  grey  ; in  old  specimens  a faint  reddish  tinge  was  spread 
over  the  upper  parts.  Neither  do  the  habits  of  the  animal,  as  stated  in  that  work, 
as  far  as  I can  gather  from  the  hill  shikaris  and  my  own  observation,  agree  with 
those  of  the  animal  known  here  as  the  musk  deer.  I transcribe  a few  lines,  the 
better  to  point  out  in  what  the  difference  consists. 

“ Its  habits,  in  fact,  are  similar  to  the  chamois  and  some  of  the  mountain  goats, 
climbing  and  bounding  among  the  precipices  of  the  Alpine  ridges  of  Central  Asia 
with  astonishing  activity,  assembling  in  herds,  and  often  appearing  in  very  con- 
siderable numbers.”  “ They  inhabit  the  region  between  China  and  Tarlary, 
extending  to  the  mountains  above  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  and  uorthward  to  near 
Lake  Baikal. 

At  times  they  appear  to  migrate  from  one  district  to  another,  assembling  pre- 
viously in  large  herds.  Some  zoologists  however  have  considered  this  assem- 
blage not  connected  with  migration,  but  consisting  entirely  of  males  in  search  of 
the  female.” 

The  Kashira  or  musk  deer  of  these  hills  is  to  he  found  in  the  deep  forest  shades 
of  Mahassu  throughout  the  year  ; I have  seen  them  found  from  that  place  to 
tl'.e  Burenda  Pass  and  invariably  single,  sometimes  a male,  sometimes  a female. 
The  information  obtained  from  the  shikaris,  is  that  they  lie  singly  at  all  times 
except  the  rutting  season,  when  a male  and  one  or  more  females  may  be  found 
together  or  near  each  other,  but  only  for  a short  time.  That  they  are  never 
seen  in  herds.  They  breed  in  May  and  June  at  which  seasou  the  shepherds  in 
the  interior  catch  the  young  ones.  . 

I have  seen  the  musk  deer  single  in  June,  August,  September,  and  October,  and 
as  they  breed  in  May  and  Juue,  they  have  only  the  most  inclement  season  left 
for  migrating,  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  as  animals  migrate  in  order  to  avoid 
inclemency.  May  there  not  be  another  species  beyond  the  Himalaya  ? 

The  color  of  the  specimen  in  the  Edinburgh  museum  may  be  owiDg  to  the 
preservation  used  in  preparing  the  skin  ! ? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  musk  of  this  animal  has  some  connection  with 
the  rutting  season,  if  beiug  strongest  at  that  time.  The  idea  1 think  is  strength- 
ened from  the  circumstance  of  the  animal  living  such  a solitary  life,  as  the  musk 
becoming  stroug  at  the  season  of  love,  is  a means  of  guiding  the  females  to  tha 
male,  and  thus  the  reason  is  plain  why  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  more 
females  are  found  with  one  male  ; for  in  the  almost  endless  forests  of  their  haunts 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  only  one  or  two  deer  may  be  found,  while  at  other 
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times  several  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  idea  too,  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  male  should  seek  the  female,  which  being  destitute  of  the  mu=>k, 
could  in  these  immense  tracts  leave  no  guide  to  the  male. 

The  circumstance  of  the  female  seeking  the  male,  is  by  no  means  an  anomaly 
in  nature,  for  the  Cicada  tribe  among  insects,  and  the  Gryllides,  are  led  to  the 
males  by  the  sharp  noise  emitted  by  them. 

The  same  reasoning  may  apply  to  the  Civet  Cats,  which  likewise  emit  the 
Strongest  smell,  during  the  season  of  love. 

Marmot  ? Arctomys  t 

These  animals  live  in  very  large  societies  and  feed  on  grasses  and  roots.  They 
burrow  iu  the  earth  like  rabbits,  to  a great  depth,  and  the  holes  are  so  connected 
under  ground,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dig  them  out. 

Duriug  the  winter  months  they  remain  asleep  in  their  subterranean  retreats. 
They  are  the  tailless  rats  mentioned  by  Turner,  Herbert,  Gerard,  and 
other  travellers. 

Thibet  Bear.  Ursits  Tibelanur.  These  animals  are  numerous  in  the  interior 
but  only  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla  during  the  winter,  retiring  again  as 
the  weather  becomes  hotter. 

There  is  another  kind  of  bear  among  the  snowy  regions  of  a dirty  sandy 
color.  I once  saw  a tame  one,  but  foolishly  made  no  note  on  it. 

The  natives  draw  a strong  line  between  the  two,  and  say  that  the  black  bear 
lives  on  fruits  and  roots,  while  the  sandy  bear  eats  flesh. 

Gerard  mentions  having  seen  the  latter  and  says  the  two  are  identical. 

[A  note  received  while  this  is  in  the  press  adds  to  the  above  list  of  birds 
and  animals  found  in  the  Simla  hills  some  others  known  from  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
Nepal  collection  : — the  “ Surrow"  or  Eimoo  : the  Martis  fiavigula  in  pairs, 
decidedly  plantigrade — the  Lynchus  erythrotis,  Hodg.  Also  a weasel  found  in 
villages,  like  Mustela  vulgaris.  We  have  not  space  for  particulars. — Ed.] 


Note. — For  the  altitudes  of  the  different  places  mentioned  I am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Captain  F.  Gerard,  residing  at  Simla. 

[We  take  the  opportunity  of  appending  to  Lieut.  Hutton's  paper  a table 
of  barometiic  heights  taken  in  a trip  to  the  Burenda  pass  by  Mr.  E.  C. 


Ravenshaw,  C.  S.  in  1829,  which  has  been  some  time  in 

our 

possession 

—Ed.] 

Baro.  Th.att. 

det. 

Feet. 

May,  18 

6] 

p.  m.  Bridge  at  the  Jumna, 

67 

= about 

2193* 

19 

11 

A.  m.  Tents  at  Nagthi 

70 

= 

5795 

20 

4 

p.  m.  Mukti 

= 

5805 

21 

7 J 

a.  M.  Thanna  Tnngra 

60 

= 

6851 

22 

10 

A.  m.  Tents  on  Deobun 

63 

7917 

24 

6 

p.  M.  Bundrouli, 

67 

5253 

* N.  B.  In  this  rough  calculation  of  the  heights  after  deducting  .003  of  an  inch 
for  every  degree  of  heat  above  32°  in  the  attd.  thermometer,  I have  allowed  1000  feet 
for  every  degree  of  the  barometer  below  29.7S9,  (which  from  the  No.  3*  of  Glean- 
ings of  Science  appears  to  be  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  sea,  taken 
the  height  of  Calcutta  at  25  feet  as  estimated  in  Lieut.  Barnes’  letter  in  the  same 
No.)  In  Nicholsons’  or  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  only  900  feet  are  allowed 
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Haro.  Th.att.  del.  Feet. 


25 

r Noon  at  Dbargadh  stream,  

26.69 

74 

74 

3265 

1 7 

p.  m.  Kandhu,  

25.23 

66 

64 

461 1 

26 

7 

a.  m.  At  the  Jliula  over  the  Tonse, 

27.021 

60 

60 

/ 2850 

27 

10 

A.  M.  Eari  on  the  Pabbar,  

26.17 

77  J- 

77 

* 

13754 

28 

10 

a.  m.  Temple  at  Hath, 

25.35 

84 

77 

••  t 

4595 

29 

10 

A.  m.  Ruru, 

24.97 

75 

72 

♦ 

• • ♦ 

4948 

30 

10 

A.  m.  Sdrgaon,  

24.22 

80 

76 

5713 

31 

4 

p.  M.  P6ka, 

22.15 

59 

58 

7720 

1 

8 

A.  M.  Janglig, 

21.568 

64 

58 

8221 

2 

3 

p.  M.  Litl, 

19.62 

52 

50 

10129 

3 

&3 

A.  M.  Crest  of  the  Buran  Gh&t  or 

Burenda  Pass, 

17-21 1 

56 

43 

12650 

II. — Discovery  of  the  Rehhd  Ganita,  a translation  of  the  Elements  of 

Euclid  into  Sanskrit  by  Samra't  Jagannatha,  under  the  orders  of 

Raja  Siwai  Jaya  Sinha  of  Jaipur.  By  Lancelot  Wilkinson, 

Esq.  C.  S.  Resident  at  Bhopdl§. 

I lately  bad  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a copy  of  the  Rehhd  Ganita 
or  Sanskrit  version  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  which  was  made  hv  the  order 
of  Sewai  Jaya  Singh  raja  of  Jaipur.  This  chief,  the  flower  of  the 
Hindu  princes  of  Hindustan,  ascended  the  gaddi  of  Jaipur  in  A.  D. 
1699,  and  died  after  a reign  of  44  years  in  A.  D.  1743.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  ardent  passion  for  the  study  of  mathematics  and  es- 
pecially of  astronomy,  and  he  did  more  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
sound  science  in  this  benighted  land  than  any  other  Hindu  prince  on 
record.  Some  details  of  his  astronomical  labours  have  been  publish- 
ed to  the  European  world  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Hunter  in  his 

to  a barometrical  degree  or  inch,  but  as  other  modes  of  calculation  adopted  by 
Graham  give  more,  I have  assumed  1000  feet  as  a fair  standard.  With  this  liberal 
allowance  however  the  Burenda  Pass  instead  of  being  upwards  of  15,000  feet  appears 
to  be  only  12,650. 

* The  spot  where  the  observation  was  takeu  being  about  20  feet  above  the  water 
and  distance  between  the  Jhiila  and  Earl,  about  12  inches,  3754  — 2830  = 924  -f- 
12  = 77  feet  per  mile. 

■f-  llath  being  50  feet  above  water  and  distance  from  Earl  14  miles,  4545  — 3754 
= 791  -A-  14  = 5“i  per  mile. 

+ E0.ru  ditto  and  dist.  from  Hath  8 miles,  4898  — 4545  = 353  -7-  8 = 44  per  mile. 

N.  B.  Observed  at  Earl  in  the  evening  that  the  water  in  Pabbar  hnd  fallen  about 
2$  inches  since  day  break.  Hove  the  log  in  shape  of  a tent  peg,  but  the  rapidity  of 
stream  did  not  prove  more  than  3 miles  per  hour,  at  Sheryaon,  Pika,  Janglig,  Litl. 
Rain  every  day  about  4 o’clock.  Snowy  mountains  clear  in  the  morning  but 
invariably  clouded  at  uoon. 

$ We  insert  this  notice  with  pleasure  because  it  may  excite  attention  to  the  work  ; 
but  the  Rckha  Ganita  is  not  unknown  here. — A copy  exists  in  the  Sanskrit  College, 
which  with  a Sanskrit  commentary  was  at  Prof.  Wilson’s  suggestion  to  have  been 
printed  ; but  the  suspension  order  put  it  on  the  shelf! — Ed. 
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papers  in  the  Researches  of  your  Society  and  by  Colonel  Ton  in  his 
iinu&ls  of  Rdjputdna.  As  a legislator  and  statesman  also  he  was  equal- 
ly distinguished.  His  name  throughout  Rijputdnd  and  also  in  Miilwd 
is  to  this  day  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  all  classes  of  the  Hin- 
du population.  The  Mdrwdri  Suukdrs  hold  it  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  good  fortune  will  attend  their  dealings  if  they  take  the  name  of 
Jaya  Singh  along  with  that  of  their  gods  in  their  morning  orisons. 

2.  I do  myself  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  you  a few  pages  of  the 
Sanskrit  work  above  mentioned  containing  a prefatory  introduction  hy 
the  translator,  the  definitions,  and  a few  propositions.  I hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  it  in  your  valuable  and  wide-spread 
Journal.  At  a time  when  the  friends  of  education  are  anxiously  busy- 
ing themselves  in  collecting  vocabularies  of  scientific  terms  in  Hindi, 
the  publication  of  even  this  specimen  will  not  fail  to  he  eminently  use- 
ful to  them  ; it  will  afford  them  the  best  means  of  at  once  enlarging 
and  improving  their  previous  collections  of  those  terms  in  use  amongst 
Hindu  mathematicians  of  the  present  day. 

3.  The  preface  from  its  historical  allusions  has  an  interest  of  its 
own.  Of  it  I have  therefore  added  an  English  translation.  From  this, 
it  appears,  that  the  translator  was  Samra't  Jagannatiia  a brahman, 
probably  the  author  of  the  Samrut  Siddkdnta  a treatise  on  astronomy 
generally  attributed  to  Jaya  Singh  himself. 

4.  Dr.  Hunter  mentions  that  Jaya  Sinha  had  treatises  on  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry  also  translated  into  Sanskrit.  But  I have 
not  as  yet  succeeded  in  procuring  either  them,  or  the  Samrdt  Sid- 
dhdnta.  My  search  however  has  been  of  but  recent  date,  and  I have 
still  hopes  that  it  will  not  prove  fruitless. 

5.  The  copy  of  the  Rckhd  Ganita  I procured  from  a Rajput  of 
Oujdn  named  Kulian  Singh  at  present  in  my  service,  who  formerly 
held  jagire  from  Sindia  and  Holka'k,  whom  he  served  in  the  capacity 
of  astrologer  and  astronomer,  and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  It 
contains  14  books  complete,  and  a part  of  the  15th  hook;  hut  the 
diagrams  illustrative  of  the  several  propositions  have  unfortunately 
heen  entirely  omitted.  The  work  of  supplying  them  and  the  letters 
with  correctness  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  explanations  in  the  text, 
will  be  a tedious,  and  in  some  instances  a difficult  task. 

6.  Raja  Jaya  Singh,  in  his  Tij  Muhammad  Shdhi  addressing  his 
work  to  the  learned  and  well  informed  Musalman  public,  did  not 
venture  even  to  attempt  to  conceal  from  it,  the  obligations  under  which 
he  was  well  knowm  to  be  to  the  learned  Europeans  and  Muhammadans 
in  his  service.  Our  brahman  translator  of  this  work,  however  is  guil- 
ty of  one  of  those  base  acts  of  plagiarism  and  literary  injustice  so 
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common  with  all  Hindu  authors.  He  coolly  informs  his  readers  that 
the  work  was  originally  revealed  by  Brahma  to  Viswakarma;  and  to 
himself  he  attributes  the  honor  and  credit  of  restoring  and  reviving  its 
revelations,  which  he  says  had  in  the  course  of  ages  been  lost  or  for- 
gotten. His  object  in  so  doing  may  perhaps  have  been  rather  a desire 
to  secure  its  acceptance  with  his  countrymen*,  than  a hope  of  advancing 
his  own  reputation.  For  at  a time  when  the  minds  of  the  whole  Hindu 
nation  were  burning  with  a sense  of  indignation  at  the  ruthless  perse- 
cutions and  oppressions  of  the  wily,  bigotted  and  hypocritical  Aurang- 
ze's  and  his  Muhammadan  advisers,  he  may  have  apprehended  the  total 
rejection  bv  all  men  of  his  faith  of  any  thing  however  valuable  profes- 
sedly borrowed  from  the  Musalmans  and  their  Yuuani  teachers.  The 
fact  of  his  hazarding  a discovery  of  the  theft,  however  bears  ample 
internal  evidence  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  even  all  his  educated  coun- 
trymen at  this  time. 

7.  The  allusion  in  the  3rd  verse  to  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
learned  expatriated  brahmans  of  Vrinduvan,  probably  refers  to  the 
oppressive  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  city  and  brahmans  of  Mulhura 
by  Acrangze'b,  by  whose  orders  many  temples  and  the  valuable  libra- 
ries they  contained,  were  destroyed. 

8.  The  allusion  in  the  4th  verse  to  the  courageous  labours  of  raja 

Java  Singh,  in  removing  “ the  people-grinding  impost,”  probably  re- 
fers to  the  obnoxious  jaziyu.  imposed  by  Acrangze'b.  The  honor  of 
prociumg  its  abolition  he  attributes  to  his  master  Java  Singii.  Colo- 
nel Tod  has  given  to  rana  Ra'j  Singh  the  credit  of  having  written 
that  most  eloquent,  and  elegant,  and  spirited  letter  of  remonstrance 
against  this  impost,  which  has  been  so  admirably  translated  by  Sir  W. 
B.  Rocs ii,  and  which  is  attributed  by  Oume  to  Jeswant  Singh  of  Mar- 
i vur.  I have  seen  nothing  in  the  Persian  language  of  which  I would 

more  desire  the  honor  of  being  the  author  than  of  his  remonstrance  ; 
and  if  we  consult  the  internal  evidence,  to  what  Hindu  prince  could  we 
with  so  much  propriety  attribute  the  noble  sentiments  it  breathes,  as  to 
the  enlightened  chief  of  Jaipur  ? To  him  as  well  as  to  Jeswant  Singh 
I have  heard  it  attributed.  Colonel  Ton  in  his  partial  zeal  for  the 
Rajputs  in  attributing  it  to  Ra'j  Singh  would  have  us  regard  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  enlightenment  of  his  favorite  Rdndwats  of  Udipura.  But 
if  it  must  be  given  either  to  rana  Raj  Singh  or  Jeswant  Singh  of  Mdr- 
udr,  then  to  their  enlightened  Musalmfin  munshis  alone  can  be  accord- 
ed the  credit  of  the  actual  composition  ; for  we  have  no  reason  whatever 

• Had  he  wished  for  concealment,  he  would  not  surely  have  retained  the  Persiaa 
order  in  the  letters  of  the  diagrams  (see  Pi.  L.)— Ed. 
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to  know  that  either  of  these  princes  were  themselves  in  any  degree 
advanced  beyond  that  state  of  semibarbarism  which  then  and  still  dis- 
tinguishes all  tribes  of  Rajputs. 

Translation  of  the  Preface. 

Salutation  to  Ganesha  ; salutation  to  Lakshmi'  and  Nrisinha.  Upon 
Ganesha,  who  is  worshipped  by  the  gods,  and  fulfils  all  the  prayers  of  men ; 
who  is  adorned  with  all  power,  and  who  removes  all  difficulties,  1 devoutly 
call. 

2.  I humbly  prostrate  myself  at  the  lotus  feet  of  Lakshmi'  and  of  Nri- 
sinha, which  are  adored  even  by  the  gods,  and  the  fragrant  dust  of  which 
is  revered  by  all  mankind.  I bow  in  reverence  to  Saraswati  the  destroy- 
er of  the  darkness  of  infatuated  ignorance,  and  to  my  instructor  who  is 
distinguished  in  the  science  of  mathematics. 

3.  May  the  illustrious  king  of  kings  raja  Jaya  Sinha,  who  pure  in  heart 
by  his  own  prowess  and  without  dread  brought  Sri'  Govinda  and  the 
other  learned  men  who  had  tied  from  Vrinddmn  and  settled  them  (in  his 
own  neighbourhood),  and  who  has  by  his  own  force  reduced  to  obedience 
Mlechchha  chiefs  of  distinguished  rank, — rule  long  over  this  portion  of 
the  earth. 

4.  He  shines  conspicuous  by  his  glorious  power,  by  which  he  has  re- 
moved the  tax  under  which  the  people  were  grievously  oppressed  ; he  is 

r terrible  to  his  enemies  and  like  the  sun  in  the  hot  season,  not  to  be  endur- 
ed by  them. 

5.  He  performed  the  IVnjdpaya  and  other  sacrifices,  and  celebrated  also 
the  16  Mahiddn,  bestowing  on  the  most  distinguished  brahmans,  cows  and 
villages,  elephants  and  horses. 

6.  For  the  pleasure  of  this  most  illustrious  king  Sri'  Jaya  Sinha,  the 
brahman  Samrat  Jaganna'tha  composes  this  most  excellent  work  called 
the  “ Rekha  Ganita"  or  geometry. 

7.  It  is  a novel  and  unequalled  science,  in  as  much  as  it  teaches  from  a 
knowledge  of  angles  clearly  to  ascertain  the  measurements  of  different 
figures. 

8.  This  treatise  on  geometry  (or  mechanics  Shitpashastra ) was  origi- 
nally revealed  by  Brahma  to  Vishwakabma  from  whom  it  descended  to 
this  earth,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

9.  But  being  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  1,  by  the  commands  of  the  Ma- 
haraja Jaya  Sinha,  have  again  published  it  to  the  world,  for  the  delight 
of  all  mathematicians. 

The  Rekha  Ganita  contains  1.5  books  and  478  propositions.  In  the  first 
book  are  48  propositions. 

Definitions  or  explanation  of  the  terms  used. 

1.  A point  is  that  which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  but  is  incapable  of  sub- 
division. 

2.  A line  is  long — but  is  without  breadth  : it  may  be  divided. 
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3.  A superficies  has  both  length  and  breadth. 

4.  There  are  two  kinds  of  superficies,  the  one  plane  as  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  levelled  water,  the  other  not  plane. 

5.  Lines  are  also  of  two  kinds,  straight  and  curved  (or  crooked),  &c. 
&c. 


Original  Text. 


-srsiwittTwfsRT  f^rrur « » « 

<Nr  «n^<rr 

^ iT?i  n ^ n 

fsnhn^r  fsrcTfsT 

^T^W^fdTf^^q-fci:  ||  ^ ||  wf  *1 

^n?r  ^rwr  ^isnr  t^T 

WZ'-  ||  8 n Ws!  ^^TNTWfTTr*TTfa'  £l^I  ^rfTfsT  fes^pifr 
5fnTW?r^Tf8prs  ii  *l  k ct^  *r*nrfci 

fr^r^^Ter  ^rcrariir  ^igrofacrTiTiw  ii  < ii  cf  *rr^i 

^ ^TllIT^T^^TrT  ^TT^t  *1 ^r*TfTt7rfZ!rs  cT^T  ||  || 

ftrsrw^rfaT  iTTW  y*in} 

u ^ ii  v*r>  irenrini  ^t 

iid. ii  ^ ^TJrf^ri ■EriT^w^r^' 

■aum:  ^rpfi  ^dirnsTiT^g^ri  ^HnsrifiT  ci^  snimaniz 
drf^rf  cT^tIt  trf^WT^T  2T-H^T*?:  OHUw 
fWT7ir«i^:  ^ ^TT<Tp£:  ffaTf^TT^fifcT  fawnTTf1 

*r  <T5*:TcP5i  ci^^srdfffTO 

vyt i ^nsra^ra  f%cfT?i  faw  frfaur  ^t  ^*jt 

?W[  *ra  -sj^Qt  ^T:  ^ilfailTS  dW 

^ f^^fT  IfT^^i  SH  ^niWI  ^vg’qj  jf fe^lT  *fCra«mfil  *T*T  fTS 
^i.-q-  *w  ^rgr  f^  f^fer^T  faswrcimcrsift 
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WIT  »T3fcT  cT^T  mjcTW  T(TT  WTJffW^Tn 

VTTfTW  tT^TTWTJTTW  7TT  ^xff  3rq?J<T  W ^TUH:  WW  fsfkW-  ?m 
$T5rTf^*pfinipg  w^inn^rutr  wiwtsicjN  wtt 

WTTOT  W^cp  f?TSJ:  W*^IT  W *T?cp  <TW  WJT^TTnTspW: 

C\ 

%5rr  vnrfcT  ^rrT^mTTfV^T2f^^T?n^fcf  FmTfrrftjftT 
w*rwmreT  w^fer  ( l *) 

<j  ' 

W^W^T?T»?lt  TTCWffz-W^ZsrTHjt  HWffT  (2) 

(3)  ^r?r  #ww^nn  vrrmw  ^TfVrTtt^ 

TTSJ<T  ?tT<t  ^RT  ■arT^^TIT 

^mVTTcTWf?^  ^T  cT^RT^WTfw  *T^<T:  ?k3T  <TW^ 

f^^cT:  Wollfin  ^C[fm  7TT  Wprfa  ^fewT  FR3T  ^1^%*  cT^RTftci 
ttctctw  vr^frr  w^Txrfcjnr 

■*TcT-  XTTf^T^TWTlEt  VRffeT  ^JTW^T  WWR1  *TT7T^j 

^rfw  ttt  ^^rr  ir*T4n  w prefer  irrfwsiw*n  ^Ttt^itsct: 
fwi  VRfa  WT  ^TsU  TJlhrtjra^TW  H^feT  (4)  ^RT 

W^'J1<*3NTtifw  cTWT^TfwKWH^ir  cTfaf^j(5)  ^ 

fVcfH  ^"eftTT  IJ"«RrT<«fiT 

W^fir  Vr^feT  WTTWT7F:  (6) 

WT  cTf%T*pr  ^TJTWTinfWHW  7TW  ^RT 

%T5it  cT^f^wwiTiT  fwwsi'irsr  -jn?r  wiroftr  Tt^uin-: 

■*  C\  0\ 

WeT  xr^W  W®  ?T5T ve£7Z?i  wmw  ^xT  WHF  (7)  xRJ 
^RRrfa  *rtrt  ?T^g;r^  ^TJTwrTir  FRrq-fjww  ^ (8)  %nr? 
5^  WTTTW  W^TsTTTg'^'sr 

^TUcT^  ^ %THW^^fV^?T  WW^^-?T  ^?TWf%^TWm 
(9)  *r^r  ^TTnwrj^Rr  fr^r  f^^r 

* The  figures  have  reference  to  the  diagrams  in  plate  L 
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,shr  (10)  wr 

-m  ^7§r  wfa  ^ f*r*rfa  ^jtrt 

CT^T^TT  ^T§T  W^ffT  (11)  ^wiruUT5  ^ WRO 

^TTc R 3JTTT*  (12)  $ fe*T  (13) 

^I^TfT’si  ^T^Cfrfr  *HT  (14)  ^T3TTT*r 
^RrrsTT3fnc  *r(i5)  wfir  finmRre  *nrfa  ( 16)  irfaw 
^gfin:  vr^fw  (17)  tTf^ftr 

wfir  OTTOrafnr  *^^Tvnpfrf«*p?4ft  ^ 
icraw.  cr^  irpirinr:  •?nr  ^rowf^nr 

^i  ihn  w*rf*T<T«r9r3^:  cnr  «HWwtgrcrirw  vw^f 

c\  ©V 

Tfcrtrf^Tim  ■src*?##  ^ ^ttw  *prf?r 

(18)  ?PT  ^ITOgT  ^TcTTt%  cT^trfc  farair  cPST*n  (19) 

^%ST  ^\c^T  ^TT  WW  w$R€im  «T  ^rerrsn^TiT 

sroqrra  *rw  cf <r^  «rf*nr  qfrc  cnr  ^sristc 

<=•  «i 

^FH  ^R*rf%*pT  -5TTCT  ^•JTT'srf^J^cl^W^IsrT  ^tJ3T  €mi 
^TTf^a  gcT!  W-sfeTfr^l  31T*rT^rf%T  HRR^lihST 

<Z  "* 

^«r^Tr^}  ^n^rr^Tcr  ^r^rt  crrt 

jCaTOHRTflW  WTRSTTcT  ^RT  wkl  3Rlf% 

>J 

cr^qwsRrfa^to  cr^^rr  i(irr  ^p&qrfar  cRffa^^fxnjr  ^rfw«r 
^ cr 4 srrcisrwrnh'  ^^iprf^*f^pr 
^3Rhr5N  ^tN^tsrt^ 

*fRRRT  JffT^T  ^5T^>^T5»ficT^Tf^T^ 

i 

'f^RORT  SWT^T  cT  (20)  ^ ^J^IsTT  ^TSRisrT  XfT  SfHRT  ^TTcn:  $cO 

^ i^src  *RRrN  ^rcur  *otrt  ct  wt 

^r^Ti»nwTcrr  *mi?n  <wi(f  *i*cist 

WSf^TsTT  *RT*TT  <2~cffa’  W^  ^ 

wllgTR  "CRTf^  <R  ^¥^TsTT5^i  ^ ^^T3TcT: 
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<rt  wwxi  wfHnP’Tcr ' 

4TT?T  3f*r*TT«TTf'*1 «*4l I *!«n «T  ^«r:  W ITfen^l^ 

(21) 

^rtrfa  craRicT  <*w\vxerr  ^wr  *wr*mirrcn  « 

ttst  favrsr^nrfos  7f'a^rf^vr5n5  viar^i 

>#  -j  -j 

fWVlaRl  W^iN  d *mpT  nfs 

<4  N# 

fVwwsi  fUraug^xr  <z-cfr?rwTO  f^faf^ni^rei  %RnRT  ^rft^ 

^ ><  ^ 

wipr^  ^wrsrvRfa  #^5rsr?rf5ripi 

^iinr^r^T  vmr^i  ^fW^x  cttt^ww 


vrfa-aifa  w^mr^^TWT 


(22)  WHT*™  WTTWT 


vrfinscr:  ^iW'ghr  *t*tr  vrfaxsrfa  ^rtrunfri:  s»mi«it  totct 
ut^^nr  ^nxri  usi^nR^icr  ^r^ixrfc^i 

ire  iresre  s^wTOftwr^fa  ^iwnrevrewN  Rsrim 
^H^nurtx:  xsrr^re*  -cj^r%W  ?rere  vrfrsifa  tr^vHiN  *i. 
VW  favmm  WWT2T  (23)  cT^J  <rcf|ro^wr<^*re5a 

xn^  ^mTfi  VRf<T  *T5!T?f  ^JTTlfa^FcT  ^rft^V^TWVrtm 
%i*T*rofiT  vrerevrefa  xim  tqwwst  vrerevrfca 

s# 

wn  sisi^rnir  ^rwtwt  *mrei  vrfroRP  xrdbft^T 

^Hre  w^rfi  ^tst^stt  ificn  ertr^nrertr 
^^erm:f^T  XEWT^TWTcT:  ^TmjfxT:  W^frewf^?*  f^TeT 
»TSWWgWP  ^TRTSTT:  W?T^T  ^WT^Rfi^^T 

R ^T  ^RWffVw^  ^%7TT:«T$I 

VI  vl  ^ v| 

vi ^rvt^*  ^r^nvwT^r-  ^wrenrevrep  ^rerereT 

>»  Vi  >#  vl 

*1  Ml  ^aTVfi^rn!!  ^R^^TIFT  *4*4 1 «i  i ^^THR^RTT  VTOTRI  ^TTeTT 
’IRHflW^TlT  VTVTT^T  H^|TIR%xh  ^TVTT^T5TT%T  =TWi 
faVT^SRfwi^  WHVfST5  J4RW5T:  W^RP  aRW^re^V^T 

J ^ v|  ^ V# 

^^tit  *re*n+iif%  cRrsrevfpffPin  «T5mw:  TfrrenrereT  wrei 
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htsx^tjt*  ^xxx  ^nx^ra 

%x*  infalxTOWX  ^r*r  ^^nsxixxih  *mxtx  *txct:  r<iRxw^f*T^ 
^sRr^ctcT^ci  <±.  ^ fw^x^x  <s*gi 

fVrax  ^rsi  Tf^xsrx  <?3x^x?x  ^n^T  ^nrsx  fq 

^^iww:  ^VT^:  W^;V*1^XX?I^  ^rw^«TT  ^14TM*X 

M V#  sf  si  J 

^J%5fa  sffJTW  ETXXX^:  ^^TsTT  ^i^TX  TTW^T  ^T*TX«XX  ^XTcTT 
^^XXT^  ^tx^XJTX'SXX  ^TTcTT 

VT^T!  ^^TW.  -SX^ifiX  ’f  sT^XXil^X 

M v J J 

*TXTX?X:  *X<^‘5rXW  3T^%WT  tn:^  *X*Tltx  ^^rrj:  W^^mTS. 
tr?:^  *r  (24)  Tfi«T:  ¥^w%w:  irs^rareHri  *xm^xx  ^nx^xfaTT^ 
^-5fH^r:  ^sxix*n  ^^msx^x  sx^w-^x  ^wvp^x 
^fWTlIRxr  ^JTT^rt  (25)  ^JTT^TWTcT  cT^*T*ftlhr 

^Tmfafrr  ^mw#5x  $ *x*?x  ^xxx^xxmwExV 

fel  WST^JTftr  *XW5X*XWfcX  ^XXRfrX:  *EjcX5xf=r*m  ^wix^i 

'J  -J 

^WX^XX  ^aTJTfx  ^rmiX  H f^WaX^X  *mT5X  *X  H^fcT  ^••H5T 

si  W 

cr^T^ry^WST:  ^X^faXcX:  ^ETmW^x^rfVXsX  3u3T 

3fT^X  ^I^irsr:  «T5XW5X:  ^5T^T5T:  ^^xfsTW 

M j M M 

•5X*y  ^XVI^X  ^^T5f%lit^  ^T?TI7x:  cpff%WW  ^f^W5X 

MNI  ^ M MM 

^mi^XTcX  cXf^ff*XlJTXsi  *X^##X1T  2JTST  *X*TX^X  *xf=n5jfcX 

M ^ S M 

XX^XT^^X  3HT  ^XJTT^X  cX^ffXHX^  ^TOT^^T^5X 
«3irfxT  *T=xfxx  ^m^nw^hx  'a  cX^^wytTT’sriiT:  ^TsrTf?j 
f^x^cx  w%  fJTf^Tcx  ort^x^^x  cTiirr^f*Rxx*T3fcx  ^T 
TXTXf%:  (26)  ^X^^TsrT5XT5fIT^Te3X^orT  ^f^X5^  f^X^cIT 

aXf*T$  cX^T^TTTT  aXXXX  ^EX^  "?rfe  cX<*T*TX^  3ERJ^ 

fV^m^fxX  *fcT^SXXX  cT^x  ^X^T^rr  Xj;gjX  ^<Xj(T  W5X  *h?T 

g;^}TW^X5T^f^m  fVxfacXX  ^?TXX  TX^aX^X  Ox^XXI?XXfXTX 

^XST^XW:  ^■5X^X^^XETXn^X:X?IXcX^ficT:^5X  €T^mX*XX W ^ T5X^ 
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qrmr:  lf*rt  ^-5T3C^THr: 

ipr-.w^arinn:  ^aiimirT^irof^i  irar^  inn:  a^ar  iiwr^icT 
^r:^JTcr  THrg  XEWT^m*  ^cC^^WaTH^Tii:  *n*??Tcl  cTWfe 
^fT5TqiT^€IcT:  *nrRlirTJ\)T  f^«T-5TT^r 

J <4 

WargTTTT  wfq-SJcftfrT  ^ 7j^j  far^^nR?  Wai’srtf 

<4  ^ M 

vurwrar  wfir  ?i*t inD^wfa 

<4  NJ  4 

im^^n^hEWpi  vrfaisrfcr  (27)  crtifa^ai  ^af  f%cTt^ 

Wfw  W^(  OTrTOTOWSr:  ^TRT«f:  Wawan 

4 4 4 4 

^f'^Tci:  ^THajani  ^WT^^TRT  cT^T  ^WRi:  HWT 
XTJTT«T:  winn:  ’W^TCT^  *nTT«r:  ararmr:  wiiTinr  *HTRT 
Vlfa'SjfcT  ?3T)TO  ^JTOcT  VTOft’  in?T 

gq^qirT  ^W^nr^ar^T:  SPT^3<n  <T^fVj%Tf?T 

>4  ># 

^cp'STST  «fatfr  crinJ^xnrf^Tf^^W^T 

># 

^ranrrat  f*r-^  us^st  *r*xii  wt«n«it 

C\ 

faraw  ^fasrfafans  T^wtnr?  rt  *nrw^jfxnnfecraf% 

dWfpUfW  f^4T^TT^(T  WT^Wq  %XJn^ftT 

4 4 

ci^q^xrTT^wiir  •rq^riN*  <l  «x^i  txn^j  ^nrRVfnr^annn 
ct^t  ^•sriTin:  ^r^r^nfl^:  *to(28)  nar  <?  ^cfcTcr 
fVtft^fxr  ^ ’f  f*i?  ^TfW^iTftilnTftw? 
aprfawai«fn^  ^WRUT^n^h  x^i^T^inn^j  *nrvnars4  ^trfci 

■4 

■gcf.^Hif^'ir  i^i»xrf%w%  ^iwar:  ’f^rwar^  f?rs:?nxT*n 
^fiWar’WHi^r^T  *raph  ^3*RTf^«aRT»J 

an:  wtrt:  inni^ifiT  crwcrw^iw  »*r^innT 

*wrt  anfn  cx^xxtrra^*nif'*Tfc  ireanr 

*5WafcT  «iH^cr  ci^HXXqf%^:tTXX^x  wfa 

srfcf  wfwfH 

^r  wfaSTfo  CX^T  ^XsTT'ST  cT^cXT^i 
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IPT  gw  *WTgt  Hf^5TcT:  STTS*KRn  '•RTJ^TZUg  *m:>* 

gfgWT»TW  cf^T  g^g^lRr: 

^ <L 

Tfll  *t*n^T  WigT  TgJTgggi*  ?{^f‘  gg*T3ngfs*itW5lfg 
Jfi^Ti:  ^^f^RIT^Pr  vrf^vjfcf  gTg^Rngfg  Wfa 
■srfg  ^tct:  ggsfrrirr:  twi  *rtt  iffgr^Tfpqng: 

g^ngrrgig  g^nvwRnig  ^^s^nwr^^^ncT  gfgg?rg 

WTO  ^rT*  4Wg  %RTTgfggf  g wfaWcftfH  *r5Tgpt«T 

"*  s» 

wg  vrfggrfg  ggfTCigrc*!  ^lur^rsf^TTi  ^wm^fxry’ 

^rrlf  g^gigr  Hi^ggtig  grig  sigig^isr^:  grgg 

gfg:  WjggigT  ^TT^I  Tg  WnTRI^J  ^n*TT®f  WTJTgg  ^Rlfg  WlWTgg 
f%:  urtg  (29#)  %w  gg's^Rrlifn  ^ht^t  *ngT  gg^fcr  *wt 
g gWf  (*)  gfWHW  'S^gfwWST  *WTg  TOTtT  WJ#RI^  VTUT 
gg  *raig  «ficf  wrgg^g^ihr  \»  gg-gg^srigi:  ^wt*t  vrnr  gggg 
t^fT  VT^f%  CTTT  SRTfw*RT  Wl%  ^T 

fwWaT  UcT^f%  XT  *TfrT^r  W^TR^  (30)  *PTig  VTRTgg 

si  Vi 

®<gT  ggrgwrgiwg^  n r^fg  *mig*  vrnrgg  grfggrfg  wiwig 
gf%:  ^argfg^pr  WfSRJaP  ^giRT  ^mg^RT^  gargfriprag 
gaT^-^g  -gg^g-g  ggg^Tgrgg-  *png:gwTcT  wiggggggfg 
FTTTg  gggwggg  *~*?rgT  ^RTT*f  wggg  <glfoiTg*raw  ggg> 
^T-gt  w gjgg^giwfg^ 

gigi  ci^T^gifgsgirfgr^f^  g^gi  grgg'Tsn  (31)  gt  gftregg 
wg^  wg  g»T*g  gggTsrrgT  ^gfgwaf  g^rs^ng  gg:  nrggT?T 
gigr  gg*g  w»g ■ wrgiggfg:  gnrgfw*Rng  vwwg 

\J  Vi 

^miggfw  Hrgg^-Ri  ursrwgfr  gfg^  *pngi  w? 
gRUWT  *wgrRTT  giti  ag^gTU  wwi^ng;  gggTrgggfgyi 
^^ggfgTn'  gg>  g^rrgrgggr  gw  gjggggrgt  gfxt  $ i?<i fwwt 
fgggfgi  ggwrg  || 


* Tliesc  two  figures  are  wanting  ; also  No.  24. 
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III  — Obsenmlions  of  the  Tides  at  Chittagong  made  in  conformity  with 
the  Circular  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  By  Lieut  11.  Siddons,  Engineers. 


Tide  Registry. 

Alishuhr  Bench,  July,  1S37. 
'limes  of  High  water. 

[See  sketch  in  PI.  L.] 

Date. 

1 st  Tide. 

2d  Tide. 

Date. 

1st  Tide. 

2d  Tide. 

Moon  passes  meridian. 

1 

• Passed 

mere 

. S. 

16 

1 lb 

06® 

23b 

63® 

or  0 03  of  the  1 7th. 

2 

U» 

37® 

13„  15™ 

17 

1 1 

58 

0 

57 

3 

1 

3 

13 

55 

18 

13 

23 

1 

54 

0 l<*  23h  31.7“  mean  time. 

4 

] 

51 

14 

25 

19 

14 

19 

2 

45 

O J7  I*  58-3 

5 

2 

30 

14 

57 

20 

14 

57 

3 

21 

0 29  22  45.8 

6 

2 

45 

15 

12 

21 

IS 

21 

3 

51 

7 

3 

03 

15 

35 

22 

16 

27 

4 

31 

8 

3 

38 

16 

04 

23 

17 

17 

5 

21 

9 

4 

03 

16 

43 

24 

17 

51 

6 

51 

10 

4 

35 

17 

38 

25 

18 

42 

7 

40 

11 

6 

03 

18 

48 

26 

19 

43 

8 

49 

12 

7 

07 

20 

17 

27 

20 

54 

10 

01 

13 

8 

10 

21 

10 

28 

22 

11 

10 

59 

14 

9 

09 

22 

06 

29 

23 

15 

or 

a i 

past  1 1 a.  m.  of  the  30th. 

15 

10 

03 

23 

07 

Observa 

tions  stop 

ped  by  mistake  a day  too  soon. 

All  the  above  are  expressed  in  mean  time. 

The  second  tide  of  the  16th  should  staud  as  the  first  of  the  17th,  and  so  on  for  the 
remainder. 


October,  1837. 

D Meridional  passage  Q 

Mean  Time.  0 29th  Sept.  24h  09“  00*  0 


13th  Oct. 
28th  Oct. 


11 

23 


06 

45 


1 

2‘ 

10® 

l4s  12® 

2 

2 

41 

14 

46 

3 

3 

13 

15 

19 

4 

3 

46 

15 

52 

5 

4 

17 

16 

24 

6 

4 

50 

16 

56 

7 

5 

26 

17 

28 

8 

6 

32 

19 

29 

9 

9 

38 

21 

40 

10 

10 

34 

22 

36 

11 

11 

44 

23 

49 

12 

12 

33 

13 

0 

31 

13 

19 

14 

1 

14 

14 

0 

15 

1 

47 

14 

22 

16 

2 

23 

14 

53 

17 

2 

56 

15 

24 

18 

3 

28 

15 

56 

19 

3 

48 

16 

02 

20 

4 

1 ] 

16 

43 

21 

4 

49 

17 

28 

22 

5 

50 

20 

40 

23 

8 

43 

21 

42 

24 

9 

46 

22 

45 

25 

10 

48 

23 

35 

36 

11 

40 

27 

0 

20 

12 

25 

28 

0 

50 

12 

52 

29 

1 

22 

13 

21 

30 

1 

48 

13 

50 

31 

2 

05 

14 

15 

1 

2 

31 

No 

obs. 

2 

No 

obs. 

Ditto. 

There  must  have  been  a heavy  gale  somewhere  from  the 
4th  to  the  8th ; the  swell  here  was  very  great  and  the 
times  noted  so  far  doubtful  on  account  of  the  waves. 
On  Wednesday  the  4th  we  had  violent  squalls  of  wind  and 
rain  ; there  was  no  barometer  to  note  the  fall,  but  the 
atmosphere  felt  remarkably  heavy  though  chilly. 


On  the  13th  the  diff.  between  day  and  night  flood  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Mullins  was  9 inches,  this  at  the  Sudder  ghat, 
Chittagong  12  miles  up  the  river. 

On  the  22nd  3 inches,  l . ..  , ... 

23rd  2§  inches,  j AccordlnS  “early  «>"“■ 


Rise  of 
day 
Tide. 

Diff.  btwn. 
D.  & 4 fid 
night  (Ins. 

Ft.  in.  8th 

Ft. 

in.  8th 

7 6 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 6 

4 

0 

2 

5 

9 7 

7 

0 

7 

1 

10  8 

3 

0 

8 

5 

11  9 

3 

0 

9 

0 

12  10 

7 

0 

9 

5 

13  7 

2 

0 

10 

6 

13  2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

13  2 

0 

1 

8. 

3 

11  11 

4 

1 

6 

0 

No  obs. 

1 

3 

5 

These  observations  were  all  taken  by 
me  at  Point  Petunga,  the  mouth  of 
the  Chittagong  river,  where  I had 
gone  for  change  of  (and  sea)  air. 


On  the  29th  there  was  a diff.  between 
the  flood  tide  at  Alishuhr  and  Point 
Petunga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(about  12  miles  south)  of  15  minutes  i 
the  other  days  were  not  noted. 
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Translation  of  a Servitude  Bond 
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IV. — Translation  of  a Servitude-Bond  granted  by  a Cultivator  over  his 

Family,  and  of  a Deed  of  Sale  of  two  slaves.  By  D.  Liston,  Esq. 

Gorukhpur. 

Some  months  ago  I was  requested  by  Captain  Lawrence,  under 
whose  charge  the  survey  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  district  is 
placed,  to  furnish  answers  to  statistical  inquiries  regarding  Sidowa 
Jobena,  a purguna  of  Gorakhpur,  bounding  on  Santn.  I in  turn 
thought  of  applying  for  aid  in  the  compilation  of  the  replies  to  a friend 
who  has  been  settled  as  an  indigo  planter*  for  several  years  in  Sidoica, 
and  who  proved  to  be  possessed  of  a competent  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  and  usages  of  the  natives  in  his  neighbourhood. 

One  of  the  queries  put  was,  “ How  do  zemindars  pay  people  who 
water  and  cultivate  lands  for  them  ?”  The  reply  was  to  this  effect : 
“ They  employ  bond  servants  who  are  paid  at  half  a cooly’s  rate,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  liable  to  fine  in  case  of  absenting  themselves  from 
their  superior’s  work.”  Further  inquiry  procured  me  the  accompany- 
ing bonds  or  deeds,  and  as  they  appear  curious  and  valuable  from 
throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  this 
portion  of  India,  I have  translated  them  and  now  forward  them  to 
your  address.  If  you  regard  them  in  the  same  light  as  I have  done 
perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth  while  to  publish  them  in  the  journal ; 
if  you  do  not  think  them  of  sufficient  importance  for  this  purpose,  pray 
dispose  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper. 

The  deeds  you  will  observe  are  blank,  but  still  such  as  are  daily 
executed  and  in  full  force  ; they  were  written  out  by  a common  village 
Putwari,  and  are  in  the  rustic  dialect  or  Patois  of  the  section  of  the 
province  where  he  resides.  The  spelling  you  will  also  see  is  not  ordered 
according  to  any  very  uniform  system. 

Servitude-Bond. 

Translation. 

Deed. — Abheeman  Kooroomee  and  his  children’s  plough  bond  for  fifty- 
one  rupees  written,  signed  rupees  fifty-one,  51. 

[Place  for  the  Master’s  namet.] 

Writing. — Abheeman  Kooroomee,  inhabitant  of  Futapoor,  perguna 
Sidowa  Jobena  Elaka  Sooba  Oudes  zillah  Gorakhpur,  having  received  a loan 
of  fifty-one  (51)  rupees  from  £ (the  above  mentioned  individual),  I have 
granted  a bond  agreeing  to  pay  interest  for  the  said  rupees  at  eight  anas 

* Mr.  J.  Finch  of  Bubnowli. 

f Mr.  Finch’s  name  is  set  down  in  the  original  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat  is  fictitious. 

J Blank  in  original. 
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granted  by  a Cultivator  over  his  Family. 

per  month;  for  these  same  rupees  I of  my  own  will  and  accord  execute  (this) 
deed  of  Hurwuheebundhee.  (to  have  force)  over  my  whole  family,  for  tho 
driving  of  a plough  and  for  remaining  always  at  hand  to  execute  every 
kind  of  labour  that  may  occur.  If  I remain  absent  a day  from  my  plough 
or  work  then  shall  I he  held  responsible  to  the  extent  of  a rutee  weight  of 
gold  for  each  day’s  absence.  If  1 go  any  where  in  the  manner  of  flight 
then  let  my  whole  family  be  seized.  If  any  other  person  give  (me)  a 
greater  sum,  he  must  pay  at  once  principal  and  interest  of  this  loan.  That 
man  may  then  take  my  family.  If  he  do  not  give  the  money  then  may  my 
family  be  seized  without  dispute ; any  other  interfering  will  be  in  vain  in. 
deed.  This  is  written  that  the  first  engagement  may  remain  in  force. 

Written  29th  Falgoon,  year  1241  forty-four  at  Emelia. 


DEED  of  Sale  of  two  Slaves. 

Explanation  and  Translation. 

Dhodho  Mahto  Kumhur  of  his  own  will  and  accord  sells  Ajunsi'a  and 
Jiupia,  having  executed  and  delivered  a “ deed  of  sale  of  slaves”  signed, 
or  a mo/urkutee  loonkutee. 

£1  do  not  find  the  five  or  six  first  lines  very  intelligible  but  what  follows 
presents  no  great  difficulty ]. 

The  deed  commences  with  the  invocation,  usual  in  Sanskrit  documents, 
of  Sosti  Sri  ; the  two  first  lines  are  taken  up  nearly  with  the  enumeration 
of  the  titles  of  Vikrama'jIt  and  of  Saliva'hun’s  power.  In  the  fourth 
line  the  43rd  year  of  some  king  is  indicated.  ALUMGiR  is  then  mentioned 
and  the  32nd  year  of  Nawab  MIrza'  Asian!  Beg  spoken  of.  Then  follows 
the  year  of  the  rule  of  the  Honorable  English  Company  ; viz.  the  33rd  Mr. 
Ccrrie  being  administrator,  (local).  Th-e  locality  Gorakhpur,  south  of 
which  runs  the  Ganges  and  to  the  north  the  Gunduh.  The  country'  Bha. 
ruthkum,  sirkar  Gorakhpur,  sooba  Aoadh,  Akternuggur,  perguna  Sedooa 
Jobena,  talooka  Bansgaon,  tuppali  Thadlieebaree.  The  25th  year  (of  the 
rule)  of  Babu  Esri  Ku'siar  Sah  (talookdar),  the  22nd  year  (since  the 
establishment)  of  the  English  perguna.  Sekh  Jumalu'din  being  fouj- 
dar  and  telisildar  at  the  tehsildaree  of  Peronna. 

In  the  village  of  Buderuha  a sale  of  slaves  was  effected.  Purchaser 
Udho  Singh  ; amount  43  Furakabad  rupees.  Seller  by  name  Dhodho  Mahto 
Kumkur*,  of  his  own  will  and  accord  he  sells  Bulbhader’s  wifet  and  son, 
two  adults.  The  woman’s  name  Ajunsia,  the  lad’s  name  Rcpia,  (this) 
slavery-bond  being  executed  and  delivered.  The  woman’s  age  22j,  com- 
plexion fairish.  Ripia’s  age  28,  complexion  dark,  eyes  dark.  Of  these 
people  Dhodho  Mahto  Kumkur  has  completed  the  sale,  wherever  they  go, 
thence  they  may  be  brought  back,  as  slaves  they  are  sold  to  perform  every 

* The  Kumkurs  are  kuhars  or  bearers. 

t A slave-holder  may  sell  a whole  family,  or  what  part  of  it  may  suit  is 
convenience. 

J In  the  original  the  word  is  thirty,  the  ciphers  twenty-two  as  here. 
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Note  on  the  Malay  Woodpecker. 


[Nov. 


kind  of  work;  wherever  they  may  flee  thence  they  may  be  seized  and 
brought  back  without  objection  or  complaint  or  murmur,  without  obstacle 
may  they  be  brought  from  under  the  king’s  or  prince’s  throne  ; whoever 
receives  these  servants,  Hindu  or  Musalman  he  may  (legally)  be  adjured — 
the  Hindu  by  the  sacred  cow ; — the  Musulmanbv  Husen,  by  the  Sekh, Seyd, 
Mogul,  Pytan,  Sumbut  year  1894,  month  Jet,  dark  half  13tli  day,  Sunday, 
year  1244,  place  Buderuhu,  two  ghurees  of  the  day  being  spent,  thi9  was 
written  and  signed. 

[We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  a lithograph  of  the  Deeds 
themselves  which  are  in  the  ordinary  Kuyuathi  or  Kaitx  form  of  Nagari. — 
Ed.] 


V. — Note  on  the  Malay  Woodpecker.  By  Dr.  William  Bland,  Sur- 
geon of  H.  M.  S.  Wolf. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Hodgson’s  description  of  three  new  species  of 
Woodpecker,  in  your  Journal  of  February  last,  and  agreeing  in  his 
opinion  most  heartily,  that  America  cannot  shew  specimens  of  wood- 
peckers superior,  nor  even  equal  to  those  which  are  produced  in  India, 
allow  me  to  send  you  for  his  information  and  others  interested  in  the 
ornithology  of  this  country,  the  description  and  measurement  of  a 
woodpecker,  shot  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in 
March  last.  A specimen,  to  which  even  the  royal  Nipalese  bird  must 
yield  the  palm, — and  a beautiful  and  noble  bird  it  is, — in  size,  strength, 
and  beauty,  was  preserved  and  sent  to  Scotland  but  the  following  de- 
scription is  from  my  note  book. 

Body,  not  including  bill  nor  tail,  nine  inches  long,  tail  eight  inches ; 
bill,  very  strong  and  hard  ; ridges,  high  and  sharp,  forming  at  the  tip  a 
complete  wedge  ; breadth  at  the  base  9-10ths  of  an  inch;  height 
6-10ths,  being  l-3rd  more  in  breadth  than  depth. 

Color,  back,  breast,  neck,  wings,  upper  and  under  coverts  of  the 
tail,  and  tail  itself,  glossy  black  ; belly  and  under  wing  coverts  yellow; 
head  crowned  with  a scarlet  erectile  crest,  and  a patch  of  red  feathers 
behind  the  under  mandible,  with  a few  white  speckles  on  the  throat ; 
tail  moderately  wedged,  consisting  of  ten  strong  feathers,  worn  at  the 
tips,  and  covered  with  the  juices  from  trees  on  which  the  bird  feeds  ; a 
bare  space  round  the  eye  ; iris  bright  yellow  ; tongue  four  inches  long  ; 
feet  large,  strong,  and  zygodactile,  with  considerable  mobility  of  the 
outer  toe ; spread  of  wings  two  feet  three  inches  ; weight  twelve  ounces. 
His  loud  tapping  on  a tree  heard  at  a considerable  distance,  led  to  hia 
discovery,  and  I had  named  him  “ Picus  Maximus  Malayensis.” 
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VI. — Notes  on  the  Musical  Instruments  and  Agricultural  and  other  In- 
struments of  the  Nepalese *.  By  A.  Campbell,  Esij  M.  D.  Surgeon 
attached  to  the  Residency  at  Katmandhu. 

1. — Musical  Instruments. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  here  to  the  two  chief  classes  of 
men  forming  the  population  of  the  valley  of  Nepal ; but  to  save  repe- 
tition, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  the  instruments  underneath 
enumerated,  are  common  to  the  Newars  and  the  Parbuttiahs,  both 
designations  being  understood  in  the  widest  sense.  This  difference, 
however,  exists,  in  the  classes  of  each  tribe  using  them  ; among  Par- 
buttiahs none  but  the  lowest  castes  furnish  professional  musicians,  and 
there  are  no  amateurs  of  this  science  among  the  rude  highlanders, 
who  now  rule  Nepal.  The  Newars,  on  the  contrary  are,  as  a people, 
extremely  fond  of  music,  and  many  of  the  higher  and  middle  castes 
practise  it  professionally,  and  indulge  in  it  as  amateurs.  Their  labors 
in  the  field  are  generally  accompanied,  and  their  weary  return  from  it 
at  certain  seasons,  enlivened  by  the  plaintive  strains  of  the  rural  flute 
(bansuli),  or  the  sharper  tones  of  the  mohalli  (flageolet),  and  at  mar- 
riages, births,  feasts,  fairs,  and  religious  processions,  a preceding  band 
of  music,  is  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  smallest  ceremony ; nor  is  it 
uncommon,  on  a festival  day  (of  which  the  Newars  have  nearly  100 
annually)  to  see  a joyous  jolly  fellow,  with  his  flageolet,  or  cymbals, 
as  the  case  maybe,  trudging  along  towards  the  scene  of  rejoicing,  pip- 
ing a national  air  on  the  former,  for  his  own  amusement  and  that  of 
all  passengers,  or  drumming  with  the  latter,  in  unison  to  his  thought- 
less but  cheering  whistle. 

As  a general  rule,  however,  professional  musicians,  among  the 
Newars,  as  with  the  Parbuttiahs,  are  from  among  the  lowest  castes, 
Kullus  and  Kusulliahs,  form  the  majority  from  the  former,  Damais  and 
Sarkis  from  the  latter. 

The  instruments  used  by  the  people  are  as  follows  : I exclude  the 
imitations  by  the  Gorkhas,  of  British  ones,  with  which  their  military 
bands  are  furnished,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  bagpipe,  made  and 
played  on  by  Sarkis.  The  flute,  either  English,  or  imitation  of  the 
flageolet,  and  a variety  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  bugles. 

No.  1. — Phunga  ( Newari ),  is  a trumpet-shaped  instrument  made  of 
copper,  about  three  and  a half  feet  long,  two  inches  in  diameter  as  its 
large  extremity,  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  mouth-piece,  where  its 
bore  is  diminished  to  the  diameter  of  |th  of  an  inch,  it  is  formed  of 

* The  figures  refer  to  models  presented  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  deposited  in  the 
museum, — Ed. 
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three  pieces,  the  one  fitting  into  the  other,  is  of  very  rude  workman- 
ship, and  costs  only  about  two  Nepalese  rupees*.  The  length  of  this 
instrument,  and  its  slender  make,  require  some  support,  when  being 
used  ; it  is  consequently  furnished  with  three  pieces  of  stick,  which 
when  fitted  into  one  another,  form  a rod  of  four  feet  in  length  to  which 
the  P hung  a is  attached,  by  a bit  of  ribbon,  at  its  expanded  end,  the 
rod  crossing  the  instrument  at  right  angles.  The  player  holding  the 
opposite  end  of  the  rod  in  his  right  hand  elevates  the  instrument  at 
pleasure,  bringing  it  to  the  perpendicular  when  used  in  a crowd,  but 
carrying  it  horizontally  under  other  circumstances.  The  Phunga 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Newars,  is  called  by  them,  “ the  musical 
instrument  of  the  gods,”  and  is  played  on  at  every  religious  ceremony 
and  at  every  temple,  within  the  valley,  when  the  setting  sun  gives  the 
signal  for  the  performance  of  the  evening  sacrifice. 

No.  2. — The  Mohalli  ( Neivari ),  or  Nepalese  flageolet.  Is  rudely 
executed,  and  from  the  most  ordinary  materials.  Its  mouthpiece  is 
nothing  more  than  a bit  of  palm  leaf  folded,  and  cut  into  a convenient 
shape  ! the  body  of  the  instrument  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  sal  wood, 
bound  together  by  slips  of  the  bambu,  and  hollowed  out  longitudinal- 
ly, apertures  or  stops,  (8  in  number)  being  made  for  the  fingers  to 
play  on  ; its  trumpet  or  dilated  extremity,  is  made  of  copper,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  calibre,  from  the  diameter  of  an  inch  to  that  of  four 
inches  at  its  open  termination.  The  complete  instrument  costs  about 
two  and  a half  Nepalese  rupees.  The  mohalli  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Newars,  and  many  persons  of  this  tribe  use  it,  who  are  not  pro- 
fessional musicians.  Its  tones  are  sharper  than  those  of  the  bansuli, 
or  common  Indian  flute,  and  the  national  tunes  adapted  to  it,  are 
lively  and  pleasing,  even  to  a British  ear.  To  the  Newars  it  seems  to 
sound  magically,  for  it  has  the  power  of  inducing  the  poorest  and 
most  fatigued  laborers,  to  join  in  the  dance,  and  it  is  the  constant 
accompaniment  to  their  songs  of  merriment  at  feasts  and  weddings. 

No.  3. — The  Singha,  or  Nar  Singha,  the  Nepalese  horn.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  copper,  is  when  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a cow’s 
horn,  and  about  four  feet  long,  is  composed  of  four  pieces,  and  tapers 
gradually  from  its  wider  extremity,  where  its  calibre  is  four  inches  in 
diameter,  to  the  mouth-piece,  where  the  bore  is  not  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  across.  The  singha  is  used  exclusively  by  the  lowest 
castes  among  the  Parbuttiahs,  and  is  in  considerable  demand  among 
the  lower  castes  of  the  plains  of  India.  Its  blast  is  loud,  deep,  but 
not  musical,  and  its  professors  seem  unable  to  mould  its  tones  into 

* A Nepalese  rupee  worth  about  12  or  12J  anas  of  Company’s  currency. 
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any  thing  like  harmony.  It  is  rudely  manufactured,  and  costs  about 
three  and  a half  Nepalese  rupees. 

No.  4. — The  Nag-phcni,  or  Tnri,  a Parbuttiah  instrument  exclusive- 
ly. It  is  only  different  from  the  last  in  being  of  smaller  size  and 
having  three  vertical  turns  in  its  shaft,  like  a French-horn.  Its  noise, 
for  music  it  scarce  produces,  is  any  thing  but  harmonious.  It  is  made 
of  sheet  copper,  tinned  over,  and  costs  one  rupee  eight  anas. 

No.  5. — The  Bansuli,  “ or  rural  flute”  of  Sir  W.  Jonks.  It  is  much 
more  like  the  common  English  fife  in  its  tones,  and  is  identical  with 
it  in  form  ; is  used  by  the  Newars  and  Parbuttiahs. 

No.  6. — The  Saringi.  This  is  the  same  as  the  instrument  of  that 
name  used  in  India,  and  represents  our  European  violin,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  stringed  and  scraped  upon,  with  a horse-hair  bow,  but  it  is  at 
best  a miserable  instrument.  In  Nepal  it  is  only  played  on  by  the 
lowest  caste  Parbuttiahs,  and  by  beggar  boys,  from  among  whom  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  Pagamnis.  The  dancing  girls  imported 
from  Benares  annually  for  the  amusement  of  the  durbar,  have  their 
accompanj'ing  fiddlers  ; but  these  being  foreigners,  are  not  alluded  to 
here. 

No.  7. — The  Sitar,  or  three-stringed  guitar  of  India,  is  used  by  a 
very  few  persons  in  Nepal,  whose  proficiency  is  most  wretched.  Profes- 
sors of  this  instrument  from  the  plains  of  India  find  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  Goorkhas, — at  least  an  occasional  performer  of  tolerable 
skill  may  be  heard  at  their  court. 

No.  8. — Cymbals  of  various  size,  from  that  of  a teacup,  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a wash-hand  basin,  are  used  by  the  Newars  and  Parbut- 
tiahs, to  the  same  extent  as  in  Hindustan  ; all  religious  ceremonies  re- 
quiring music,  all  Jattras,  or  processions  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  of  mar- 
rying, and  feasting  mortals,  are  accompanied  by  the  discordant  noise 
of  these  untuned  instruments.  They  are  made  of  mixed  metals,  the 
chief  of  which  is  denominated  Phulia,  and  is  composed  of  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  tin,  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  tone  intended 
for  the  cymbal. 

No.  9. — Murilli  of  the  Parbuttiahs,  Beaugh  of  the  Newars,  is  a 
small  clarionet,  about  nine  inches  long,  with  eight  stops,  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  bambu,  the  mouth-piece  being  formed  by  blocking 
up  one  end  of  the  canal  with  a bit  of  wood,  except  a small  slit  through 
which  the  air  is  breathed.  The  tone  of  this  instrument  is  sweet,  and 
the  airs  played  on  it  pleasing  and  plaintive,  it  costs  about  eight 
anas. 

No.  10. — Dhol  (drum).  The  same  as  the  Hindustani  one,  ex- 
cept in  the  greater  length  of  barrel,  in  one  of  the  varieties. 
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No.  11. — Dholuck,  differs  from  the  dhol  in  having  one  end  only 
covered  with  leather,  and  played  on,  is  used  by  the  Parbuttiahs 
but  not  commonly  ; a nearly  similar  drum,  is  used  by  the  Newars, 
and  called  by  them  dishi. 

No.  12. — Beh  ( Newari ),  commonly  called  Krishna-beh.  Is  the 
pastoral  flute  of  that  god  (Krishna)  so  celebrated  in  history,  and  so 
famous  in  his  loves, — is  a common  reed,  with  a spoon-shaped  shield  at 
the  mouth  stop  : has  seven  stops  along  its  shaft. 

Specimens  of  these  instruments  were  deposited  in  the  museum  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  January  last.  I do  not  feel  at  pre- 
sent competent  to  give  any  correct  account  of  the  state  of  the  science 
of  music  among  the  Nepalese.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Newars  are  capable  of  forming  bands,  containing  performers  on  all 
the  instruments  above  enumerated,  whose  music  is  far  from  discor- 
dant although  of  the  simplest  construction.  The  orchestra  attendant 
on  a Hindu  play  enacted  here  last  year  was  upwards  of  50  strong, 
and  in  some  of  the  melodramatic  portions  of  the  performance,  the  tunes 
were  not  only  enlivening  and  harmonious,  bat  of  a highly  inspiriting 
caste.  The  Nepalese  have  no  written  music,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  Among  the  numerous  volumes  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, collected  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  Nepal,  he  informs  me  there  is  a very  , 
large  one  of  the  scenic,  and  musical  acts,  which  he  infers  must  have 
flourished  very  considerably  in  union  with  each  other,  previous  to  the 
Goorkha  conquest  of  the  valley.  In  these  wrorks  the  musical  science 
is  deemed  of  sacred  origin.  The  Nepalese  music  is  most  probably 
identical  with  that  of  the  plains,  the  Hindu  portion  of  which  is  traced 
to  the  same  fountain. 

2. — Agricultural  and  other  Implements. 

No.  1. — The  sugarcane  mill  or  press,  called  tusa  by  the  Newars, 
and  kould  by  the  Parbuttiahs.  It  is  of  very  rude  and  simple  con- 
struction, but  efficient  enough  for  its  purpose,  among  a people  who 
are  as  yet  content  to  go  without  the  aid  of  horses  and  bullocks  in 
the  labours  of  husbandry  and  mercantile  transport.  The  sugarcane 
grown  in  the  valley,  is  for  the  most  part,  a small  slender  species  of  this 
plant,  which  ripens  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  when  its 
juice  is  expressed  and  evaporated  to  the  semi-crystallised  form  of  gdr, 
being  scarcely  further  treated  by  the  Newar3  than  to  the  attainment  of 
this  coarse  saccharine  matter.  All  the  chinl  (soft  sugar),  and  misrt 
(candy  sugar),  used  in  Nepal  and  its  neighbouring  portions  of  Thibet, 
is  imported  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 
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The  tiisii  stands  in  the  open  air,  either  at  the  house  of  the  cane- 
grower,  or  more  commonly  in  the  field,  where  a small  shed  is  erected 
for  covering  the  evaporating  boiler,  and  storing  the  jars  of  gur.  It  is 
formed  as  follows  : — Two  rough  and  strong  posts  2|  feet  apart,  of  any 
common  wood,  are  sunk  in  the  earth,  to  such  depth  as  will  secure  their 
fixedness  under  the  heavy  strain  of  the  squeezing  lever ; these  posts, 
which  stand  about  six  feet  above  the  surface,  are  connected  by  two 
horizontal  beams,  of  considerable  strength,  the  lower  one  being  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  In  front  of  these  upright  and  horizontal 
beams,  and  at  about  three  feet  distance,  two  other  posts  of  three  feet 
above  the  surface  are  sunk,  the  space  between  them  being  occupied 
by  the  shorter  limb  of  the  squeezing  lever  which  plays  on  a wooden 
axle,  passing  through  the  shorter  limb,  and  the  smaller  posts.  On 
the  top  of  the  smaller  posts,  and  on  the  lower  one  of  the  beams  which 
connect  the  larger  posts,  is  laid  a thick  plank  of  heavy  wood  2^  feet 
broad,  and  about  six  feet  long,  its  surface  being  grooved  transversely 
at  one  end,  and  having  a channel  cut  along  the  sides,  for  carrying  off 
the  expressed  juice,  towards  the  opposite  termination  of  it,  which  is 
perforated  and  lies  immediately  over  an  earthen  vessel  sunk  in  the 
ground  for  the  collection  of  the  fluid.  Over  the  grooved  end  of  the 
lower  plank,  and  under  the  upper  beam  which  connects  the  larger 
posts,  a thick  plank  about  two  feet  long  is  laid,  which  forms  in  fact 
the  upper  millstone.  The  sugarcane  being  cut  into  pieces  of  a foot 
long  is  placed  between  these  thick  planks,  the  upper  one  being  pulled 
down  by  the  depression  of  the  longer  limb  of  the  lever  ; the  upper 
plank  and  the  shorter  limb  of  the  lever  connected  by  a strong  rope 
or  strap  of  leather.  The  lever  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  in 
Behar  for  emptying  wells,  without  the  addition  of  a weight  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  longer  limb,  and  a rope  for  depressing  it.  The  Newar 
sugarcane-squeezer  is  content  to  climb  up  to  the  elevated  limb  and  by 
the  weight  of  his  body  in  the  air  and  strength  of  his  arms  when  he 
reaches  the  ground,  to  depress  it. 

The  sugarcane  juice  is  evaporated  in  common  earthen  vessels  until 
it  assumes  the  proper  thickness,  when  with  scarce  any  purification  it 
is  stored  up  for  use.  The  dry  juiceless  cane  is  used  as  fuel  by  the 
poorer  natives. 

No.  2. — Chtkou-sa,  the  oil-press  of  the  Newrars.  This  machine  is 
even  more  rude  than  the  former,  being  actually  little  more  than  two 
logs  of  wood  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  separated,  for  a small 
space  at  one  end,  and  again  approximated,  without  any  mechanical  aid 
save  the  very  poorest.  The  sdrmi  (oil-maker)  builds  a house  for  his 
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press,  and,  like  the  Scottish  miller,  has  frequently  an  allotted  district, 
from  which  grist  comes  to  his  mill  exclusively.  He  sometimes  pur- 
chases oil  seeds,  and  becomes  a large  dealer  in  the  article,  but  most 
commonly  he  depends  for  his  sustenance,  on  the  payment  by  the 
small  farmers,  of  a portion  of  the  oil,  from  that  made  at  his  mill, 
which  he  converts  into  money.  The  machine  is  made  and  worked 
as  follows  : — Two  strong  wooden  posts  (of  which  about  three  feet 
are  above  the  surface)  are  driven  at  three  feet  asunder  into  the 
earthen  floor  of  the  press-house  and  connected  by  a horizontal  beam, 
under  which,  and  over  a moveable  log  lying  on  the  ground,  one  end 
of  the  logs  forming  the/»-ess  proper  are  placed.  The  logs,  each  about 
16  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  are  laid  parallel  to 
one  another,  secured  at  one  extremity  as  above  mentioned,  the  oppo- 
site one  from  the  operator  being  free  and  admitting  of  being  separated 
to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  inches  for  the  introduction  of  the  oil-fur- 
nishing seeds.  The  apparatus  for  forcibly  bringing  in  contact  the 
logs  separated  for  the  introduction  of  the  grain  consists  of  first,  a stone 
pillar  sunk  in  the  ground,  against  which  one  of  the  logs  rests;  second, 
a strong  rope  encircling  the  stone  pillar  and  passed  underneath  and 
over  both  logs  through  which  the  end  of  a long  wooden  lever  is  pass- 
ed, by  the  depression  of  which  the  legs  are  approximated  ; third,  a rude 
stair  on  which  the  oil-pressers  ascend  to  grasp  the  end  of  the  lever 
and  from  w hich  they  depress  it,  until  the  ground  comes  within  reach  of 
their  footing  ; and  fourth,  a wooden  peg  passed  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  stair,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  down  the  depressed  lever  until 
the  oil  ceases  to  drop  from  the  expressed  seeds.  The  seeds  (mustard 
is  the  chief)  having  previously  been  pounded  in  a large  wooden  mor- 
tar, and  toasted  on  a large  stone  kept  hot  by  a subincumbent  fire,  both 
being  in  the  same  house  with  the  oil-press,  are  put  (to  the  extent  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds)  into  a bambu  wicker  basket,  which  is  introduc- 
ed between  the  large  horizontal  logs.  This  being  accomplished  the 
operators,  two  or  three  in  number,  ascend  the  rustic  staircase,  and 
seizing  hold  of  the  erected  extremity  of  the  lever,  hang  by  and  pull  it 
by  turns,  until  their  united  efforts  succeed  in  depressing  it,  when  a 
portion  of  oil  is  obtained.  An  earthen  vessel  lying  on  the  ground 
receives  the  oil  as  furnished.  The  Newars  know  not  the  superiority 
of  cold  drawn,  over  hot  drawn  oil,  or  at  all  events,  do  not  manufacture 
the  former.  The  oil  seeds  are  generally  three  times  pounded,  and 
toasted,  and  as  often  put  into  the  press  ; when  thoroughly  exsiccated, 
they  are  carried  home  and  given  (as  in  Europe)  to  cattle,  as  well  as 
to  poultry.  The  Newar  women  use  this  oil-cake,  or  oil  grains,  in 
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washing  their  hair,  in  the  same  way  as  the  females  of  Hindustan  em- 
ploy the  aulah. 

No.  3. — The  water-mill,  Pan-chuki  of  the  northern  Doab  and  wes- 
tern hills,  kan  of  the  Newars, — is  so  well  described  in  the  19th  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  as  used  in  the  Doab,  that  I 
shall  only  notice  the  slight  points  in  which  the  Nepal  one  differs  from 
the  other.  Of  the  Doab  one  it  is  said,  " a horizontal  water-wheel  with 
floats  placed  obliquely  so  as  to  receive  a stream  of  water  from  a shoot 
or  funnel,  the  said  float  boards  being  fixed  in  a vertical  axle  passing 
through  the  lower  millstone,  and  held  to  the  upper  one  by  a short  iron 
bar  at  right  angles,  causing  it  to  revolve  with  the  water-wheel ; — the 
axle  itself  having  a pivot  working  on  a piece  of  the  hardest  stone  that  can 
be  procured  from  the  shingle  near  at  hand : — this,  with  a thatched  roof 
over  it,  and  the  expense  and  trouble  of  digging  a cut,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  a fall  of  water,  are  the  only  articles  required  in  this  very 
simple  mill.”  This  description  is  correct  for  the  Nepal  mill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  contrivance  for  a pivot  on  which  the  axle  turns,  and 
that  for  a cup  for  the  reception  of  the  said  pivot.  Instead  of  a rounded 
pebble  being  sunk  into  the  lower  end  of  the  arbor,  and  a larger  stone 
being  embedded  in  the  horizontal  beam,  or  transom,  on  which  the  pivot 
revolves,  we  have  in  the  Nepal  one,  an  iron  pivot  driven  into  the 
nave  of  the  water-wheel,  and  a square  piece  of  the  same  metal  sunk 
into  the  transom,  and  its  upper  surface  hollowed  out  for  the  pivot  to 
revolve  in.  In  all  essential  respects  they  are  the  same,  and  alike  rude 
in  construction.  On  this  point  I am  enabled  to  speak  from  personal 
observation,  as  1 have  had  many  opportunities  of  examining  the  water- 
mills of  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  and  western  hills,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
valley  of  Nepal. 

The  water-mill  does  not  supersede  in  Nepul  the  use  of  the  common 
hand-mill,  as  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cultivator’s 
house,  and  exactly  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  plains  of  India;  viz. 
nothing  more  than  a couple  of  circular  stones,  about  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  superior  one  resting  on  a pivot  fixed  in  the  lower  one  and 
having  a peg  of  wood  driven  into  it,  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to 
revolve  on  the  other  as  it  lies  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Elphinstone  found 
the  water-mill  with  a horizontal  water-wheel  immediately  below  the 
millstone  in  general  use  beyond  the  Indus,  and  says  that  it  “is  used 
all  over  Afghanistan,  Persia  and  Turkistan.”  Throughout  the  hills 
from  the  Sutlege  to  the  Mitcher  or  eastern  limits  of  Nepal,  its  use  is 
general,  and  has  been  so  in  all  probability  for  a long  period  of  time. 
More  recently  this  kind  of  water-mill  has  been  introduced  into  our 
6 f 2 
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territories  in  the  northern  Doab,  which  lie  along  the  upper  Jumna,  and 
so  great  is  its  simplicity,  adapting  it  to  the  appliances  of  the  most 
ignorant  natives,  “ that  it  has  been  adopted  generally  in  all  the  canals 
in  the  Delhi  district,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Doab*.” 

A similar  mill  is  said  to  he  used  in  some  of  the  most  northern  of 
the  Scottish  islands,  as  well  in  Provence  and  Daupliiny. 

The  power  of  the  Nepal  mill  is  not  by  any  means  great,  nor  is  there 
much  inducement  for  the  improving  of  it  beyond  its  present  state. 
Wheat  in  Nepal  holds  a very  low  place  among  the  farinacea  in  com- 
parison with  rice,  in  consequence  of  the  better  adaptation  of  the  soil 
for  the  latter  grain ; and  so  small  is  the  consumption  of  atta  (meal) 
that  the  miller  cannot  depend  on  his  craft,  as  an  only  means  of  subsist- 
ancef-  As  an  average  of  the  power  of  these  mills,  the  produce  of  one 
after  24  hours’  grinding  ranges  from  7 to  10  muris  of  meal,  (14  to  20 
maunds  about,)  the  latter  quantity  being  considered  the  maximum 
produce  of  the  best. 

The  earnings  of  the  miller  are  for  the  most  part  in  kind,  and  the 
rate  of  payment  varies  according  to  the  supply  of  water  at  the  time 
of  grinding,  as  well  as  with  the  quantity  of  grain  brought  by  an  indi- 
vidual. The  highest  rate  for  grinding  is  an  |th  of  the  produce,  the 
average  one  is  ^th,  and  the  lowest  ^th,  this  being  for  grinding 
alone,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  grain  transports  it  to,  and  from,  the 
mill. 

The  payment  in  kind  for  grinding  corn  is,  I believe,  universal  in 
the  hills,  it  is  customary  in  the  Delhi  territory  of  India,  and  I can 
vouch  for  its  being  the  invariable  mode  throughout  a large  portion 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  rate  of  renumeration  in  the  latter 
country  was  in  1827  ,-V  th  for  grinding  oaten  meal,  ^th  for  grind- 
ing barley  meal,  and  /0tb  for  grinding  malt,  which  bad  paid  duty ; 
a good  deal  more  for  the  smuggled  article,  as  an  indemnification  to 
the  miller  for  the  risk  run  in  admitting  the  contraband  to  his  premises. 

No.  4. — Kd,  (Newari  ;J  kodali  of  the  Parbuttiahs.  The  hoe  or  spade 
with  which  the  Newars  turn  up  the  soil  of  their  fields.  They  do 
not  use  the  plough,  and  compared  with  the  Indian  one  (which  is 
used  by  the  Parbattiahs),  this  spade  is  a much  more  efficient  instru- 
ment. Its  cut  is  from  4 to  6 inches  deep.  The  Newars  use  it  with 
dexterity  and  delve  a field  in  surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  turn- 
ing the  earth  up  in  ridges,  or  narrow  beds.  The  /cm  resembles  our 

* See  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  19. 

f Murwa,  kodu,  Indian  corn,  and  a little  rice  is  ground  by  these  mills  besides 
wheat  ; the  ground  rice  is  used  for  making  sweetmeats. 
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adze,  more  than  a spade,  but  differs  from  the  former  in  having  its 
handle  projecting  from  the  off  side  of  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 
The  delver  holds  the  handle  in  both  hands,  and  stooping  forward 
raises  the  spade  at  each  cut  above  his  head,  bringing  it  down  strongly 
and  steadily  and  cutting  the  sod  rather  slantingly,  can  make  a furrow 
in  well  moistened  ground  of  9 inches  deep.  The  ground  for  both 
crops  of  rice  and  for  wheat,  has  two  or  three  delvings.  So  soon  as 
one  crop  is  oft’  the  ground  the  Newar  turns  up  his  field  for  another 
one,  thus  gaining  all  the  advantage  from  the  decaying  stubble,  which 
early  ploughing  can  give*.  This  immediate  turning  up  of  the  soil 
is  a matter  on  which  the  Newars  lay  much  stress,  and  consequently 
it  is  very  common  to  see  the  women  and  children  of  the  family  cut- 
ting down  wheat  and  rice,  at  one  end  of  a field,  while  the  males  are 
delving  it  from  the  other.  The  ku  costs  about  one  current  rupee. 

No.  5. — Kurmdghan,  ( Newari.)  The  wooden  crutch-like  instru- 

ment used  by  the  Newars  for  breaking  down  the  clods,  and  prepar- 
ing the  soil  for  receiving  seed.  With  this  they  reduce  the  earth  to 
the  finest  powder ; it  is  all  they  have  for  serving  the  purpose  of  our 
iron  rakes  and  harrows,  nor  is  it  inferior  to  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  hard-working  and  skilful  husbandmen  who  use  it. 

No.  6. — Kuchi-mughdn,  (Newari.)  The  instrument  used  for  co- 
vering over  sown  wheat,  and  gayha  or  upland  rice,  is  a block  with 
an  upright  shaft,  used  like  a pavier’s  block.  The  gayha  variety  of 
rice  is  suited  to  dryish  lands,  is  not  transplanted,  but  laid  down  in 
seed,  most  carefully  and  laboriously,  with  the  fingers.  When  sown 
thus,  the  ground  is  beaten  down  gently  with  the  kuchi-mughdn. 

No.  7. — Chassd-mughan,  (Newari.)  A thin-edged  wooden  shovel, 
used  for  smoothing  the  flooded  beds  in  which  the  seed  of  the  malsi, 
and  t6li  varieties  of  rice  is  sown,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  trans- 
plants or  seedlings.  It  is  also  used  in  the  suburban  fields,  devoted 
generally  by  the  Newars  to  the  raising  of  culinary  vegetables,  pep- 
per (red),  ginger,  &c.  &c.  where  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil 
carefully  and  finely. 

No  8. — Kdkltcha,  (Newari.)  A small  broad-pointed  hoe,  used  by 
the  Newars,  for  weeding  the  flooded  rice. 

No.  9. — Chong-kdki,  (Newari.)  A sharp-pointed  hoe,  used  in  weed- 
ing the  gayha  or  dry  land  rice,  dr  id  (a  vetch),  and  other  drill  crops. 

N.  B.  Nos.  8 and  9 are  iron  instruments,  with  wooden  handles. 

* Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  proved  chemically  the  advantages  of  using  vegetable 
manures  fresh,  and  the  practice  is  now  general  in  England. — See  his  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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No.  10. — Kue,  ( Newari .)  A clumsy  wooden  shovel,  used  for 
spreading  grain  to  the  sun  and  collecting  it  in  heaps  after  its  removal 
from  the  straw.  The  Newars  do  not  use  the  flail  in  threshing  their 
corn  ; there  are  two  modes  in  use  ; in  separating  the  malsi  rice  from 
its  straw,  nothing  is  required  beyond  the  shaking  of  the  sheaf,  and  a 
few  knocks  on  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  preparatory  treat- 
ment undergone  by  this  crop  (or  a great  part  of  it).  After  being  cut 
down  it  is  stacked  on  the  field  and  left  to  become  heated,  and  to 
ferment  for  6 or  8 days,  after  which  the  stacks  are  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  the  grain  separated  from  the  straw,  winnowed  by  being  shaken 
to  the  wind  from  a shallow  platter  made  of  mat  and  bambu  and  dried 
hi  the  sun.  The  grain  thus  treated  is  called  hukwa,  and  is  much 
liked.  The  other  mode,  and  the  one  employed  at  the  wheat,  vetch,  and 
gayha  rice  harvest,  is  simply  beating  out  the  grain  with  a long  stick, 
as  it  lies  on  the  ground.  All  the  grain  in  the  valley  is  separated  from 
the  straw  on  the  field,  and  carried  home  after  being  winnowed,  in  bags 
and  baskets,  carried  banghywise  or  suspended  from  a stick,  borne 
on  the  shoulders.  The  crops  are  reaped  with  the  sickle,  which  instru- 
ment is  similar  to  the  European  scythe  sickle  but  smaller.  The  Par- 
buttiahs,  in  common  with  the  Newars,  use  this  instrument  and  rarely 
pull  up  the  crops  by  the  root,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Plains. 

No.  11. — Lusi-doh,  (Newari.J  The  large  wooden  pestle  and  mortar, 
universally  used  in  India,  for  husking  grain.  A block  of  hard  wood 
three  feet  long  and  15  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  shaped  rudely  like 
an  hour-glass,  and  hollowed  from  one  end  down  to  the  middle,  is  all 
that  is  required  to  form  the  mortar.  The  pestle  is  about  four  feet 
long,  rounded  for  about  a foot  in  the  middle,  and  squared  on  three 
sides  at  both  ends  ; it  is  used  by  one  or  two  persons,  the  centre  por- 
tion held  in  the  hand,  and  either  end  employed  for  beating  the  con- 
tents of  the  mortar.  This  machine  is  employed  principally  in  Nepal 
for  making  chura,  or  the  bruised  rice,  so  much  eaten  in  all  rice  coun- 
tries of  India,  when  the  people  are  travelling,  or  from  other  causes 
unable  to  procure  time  or  fuel  for  regular  cooking.  The  chura  is 
made  thus  : the  rice  in  husk  ( dhan ) being  steeped  in  water  for  a day 
and  night  is  toasted  for  a short  time  on  a stone  or  large  tile  heated 
for  the  purpose;  when  thus  parboiled,  and  while  still  soft,  it  is  thrown 
into  the  wooden  mortar  and  bruised  into  thin  flat  flakes,  in  which 
state,  having  previously  been  separated  from  the  husks  and  dried,  it 
is  sold  in  the  shops,  and  eaten  by  the  people.  A native  of  Nepal,  or 
of  Bengal  and  Behar,  will  be  satisfied  to  live  on  this  substance  alone 
for  many  days  together  ; a small  quantity  of  suhur  (unpurified  parti- 
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ally  crystallised  sugar)  added,  gives  it  a most  grateful  relish,  to  the 
rarelv  stimulated  palates  of  these  poor  and  primitive  people. 

No.  1*2. — Kdti,  ( Newari .)  The  machine  for  converting  the  dhan 
into  eatable  rice,  by  husking  it,  is  the  same  as  that  for  making  surki 
from  bricks,  (hence  called  the  Dhenki 

No.  13. — Chan-kummu,  (Newari.)  Is  the  banghy  used  in  all  field 
work,  and  consists  merely  of  two  small  wicker  baskets,  suspended 
from  either  end  of  a piece  of  wood  or  bambu,  four  feet  long,  which 
the  carrier  bears  on  his  shoulders. 

N.  B.  Exact  models  in  wood  of  the  above  noted  implements, 
are  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 


VII. — Note  on  the  Facsimiles  of  the  various  Inscriptions  on  the  ancient 

column  at  Allahabad,  retaken  by  Captain  Edward  Smith,  Engineers. 

By  James  Prinsep,  Sec.  As.  Soc.  &;c.  $c. 

[Submitted  at  tbe  Meeting  of  the  Gth  December.] 

Captain  Edward  Smith,  of  the  engineers,  has  rendered  another 
signal  service  to  the  Society  and  to  all  those  whose  study  is  directed  to 
the  development  of  Indian  history.  On  this  occasion  his  task  has 
been  infinitely  more  trying  to  the  patience,  and  has  demanded  more 
ingenuity  and  care,  than  in  the  comparatively  simple  affuir  of  Bhilsa  » 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  less  expected  from  its  accomplish- 
ment ; seeing  that  Lieutenant  Burt  had  already  taken  down  the  two 
principal  inscriptions  by  hand,  one  of  which  had  been  published 
and  interpreted  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  learning  and  critical 
acumen  of  Captaiu  Troyer  and  of  Dr.  Mill  himself  : while  the  other 
and  older  text  had  been  shewn  to  be  identical  with  the  four  tablets 
of  the  Feroz  Lit,  and  was  therefore  included  in  the  explanation  of 
that  monument  recently  given.  Nevertheless,  experience  rife  and 
frequent  had  taught  me  the  value  of  a strict  revision,  even  of  the  most 
trust-worthy  labour  of  the  treacherous  eye  ; and  I was  equally  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  that  Captain  Smith  had  devoted  himself 
to  this  unpromising  labour.  There  were  many  discrepancies  of  letters 
in  Lieutenant  Burt’s  copy  of  the  No.  1.  inscription,  which  might  be 
satisfactorily  rectified  ; there  were  also  many  obscurities  in  the  Samu- 
dragupta  inscription,  which  might  be  cleared  up  ; and  above  all,  it  was 
an  object  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  interlineary  inscription  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  curious  had  been  directed  first  by  Lieut,  Kittok, 
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and  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Mr.  Walter  Ewf.r’s 
inspection,  as  reported  to  the  Society  by  himself  more  than  a year  ago. 

To  perform  the  operation  in  the  most  complete  and  engineer-like 
manner.  Captain  Smith  divided  off  the  written  part  of  the  column  into 
six  lengths,  and  each  of  these  again  longitudinally  into  four  quadrantal 
subdivisions,  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone  could  be  printed 
off  upon  twenty-four  large  sheets  of  paper  or  cloth.  Each  paper  was 
made  to  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  actual  limit  of  the  compartment 
so  as  remove  any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  letters  near  the  edge. 

“ On  the  system  followed  at  Bhilsa,”  writes  the  author,  “ I have 
taken  off  no  fewer  than  three  impressions,  that  the  success  of  one  may 
supply  parts  of  less  happy  execution  in  another.  One  impress  is  on  cloth, 
and  two  are  on  paper,  and  together  I think  they  give  the  inscription 
as  perfectly  as  any  inspection  of  the  stone  itself : more  distinctly 
indeed  I may  say,  for  the  relief  of  the  colored  ink  brings  out  the  cha- 
racters with  a precision  not  perceptible  on  the  pillar.” 

Of  these  one  paper  and  one  cloth  impression  have  been  transmitted 
to  Calcutta,  the  third  being  reserved  in  case  of  accident  to  them  on  the 
road.  When  united  together  the  lettered  surface  measures  nearly  thirty 
feet  long  by  nine  in  width,  and  comprehends  a written  superficies  of 
1 60  square  feet ! 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Calcutta  I lost  no  time  in  unfolding  the  roll 
and  connecting  the  whole  of  the  paper  series  (which  seemed  to  have 
received  the  strongest  print)  into  a continuous  sheet,  an  operation 
rendered  extremely  easy  by  the  tickets  and  directions  accompanying 
them. 

Our  former  review  of  the  sculptured  surface  of  the  Allahabad  pillar 
had  divided  the  Hindu  writing  into  three  heads,  that  in  the  ancient  or 
No.  1 character  then  unknown  ; that  in  the  No.  2 or  Gaya  alphabet; 
and  a third  in  the  modern  Deva-nagari,  consisting  of  a multifarious  and 
uninteresting  collection  of  scribblings  and  names.  The  same  classifi- 
cation may  still  be  retained,  although  we  may  now  conveniently  ex- 
change the  numerical  designations  for  specific  names,  more  espe- 
cially as  there  will  be  presently  shewn  to  be  an  intermediate  class  of 
writing  between  Nos.  1 and  2 ; of  which  similar  evidence  was  furnished 
among  the  Bhilsa  fragments. 

Commencing  then  my  inspection  with  the  ancient  Buddhist  charac- 
ter (No.  1),  I had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  most  of  the  slight  dis- 
crepancies before  remarked,  between  Lieut.  Burt’s  version  and  the 
published  Delhi  text,  disappeared  on  a careful  scrutiny.  The  few  in- 
stances of  preferable  reading  or  correction  of  the  Feroz  record  which  did 
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occur,  I have  collected  as  emendata  in  the  subjoined  note*.  To  a few 
of  them  I must  however  take  the  liberty  of  alluding  more  particularly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  although  it  escaped  my  notice 
before,  that  the  final  i of  many  words  is  the  representative  of  the 
Sanskrit  visarga,  and  not  solely  of  the  seventh  case  as  I had  imagined, 
or  of  the  plural  as  in  the  Hindustani.  Thus  in  the  opening  words, 
Devdnampiyi  Piyadasi  represent  the  Sanskrit  ^TSTtfarf: 
the  yi  and  si  stand  for  and  and  consequently  govern  singular 
verbs,  as,  y£  cha  sampatipajisati  si  sukatam  kachhati : yi  patibhogam 
no  ifti  : — &c.  Again  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  and  animals  prohibited 
from  being  eaten  we  find  that  all  those  ending  in  i agree  with  the 
Sanskrit  masculine  nominatives  as  suki,  arun'e,  chakavdki,  &Q.  while 
sdrikd,  jatukd,  ajakd,  edakii,  are  agreeably  to  Sanskrit  analogy  femi- 
nines. Attention  to  this  circumstance  may  help  to  determine  some  of 
the  doubtful  animals  ; thus  aruni  (not  arane  wild)  is  most  probably  the 
of  Sanskrit  poetry,  the  fabulous  elder  brother  of  garuda  the  bird 
of  Vishnu  : the  pandits  say  it  is  the  adjutant.  Again  the  Allahabad  text 
has  anathika-machhi,  valueless  fish  ; and  sankuja  f machhi,  shell-born 
fish  ; therefore  it  is  plain  the  paragraph  is  not  restricted  to  the  feathered 
tribes  ; and,  removing  this  restriction,  we  find  much  more  plausible 
translations  for  many  of  the  words  : — dud'i  (not  dadt)  a small  or 

* Corrections  or  variations  observed  in  comparing  the  Allahabad  facsimile  with 
the  published  Delhi  text. 

North  Compartment,  line  5 for  usihend  and  chakho,  read  usbhdna  &nAchukho. 

6 for  vadhisatichevi,  read  vadhisali  cha,  vd. 

7 for  anuvidhiyanti,  read  anu  vi  dhiganti. 

12  for  chakho,  read  chakhu. 

13  for  vividha,  read  vividhe. 

14  for  ddkhindye,  read  dakhindyi. 

15, 16  for  heva,  chiran  thiti,  and  hotutiti, read hevam, 
chirathiti  hotiiti. 

18  for  papam pipe,  read phpakam  pdpaki,  and  for  Idja 
and  aha,  read  Idjd  and  dhd  passim. 

West  Compartment,  line  17  for  payihanti,  read  payisanti. 

South  Compartment,  line  2 for  sdyatha,  read  se  yathd. 

3 for  arane,  read  arune. 

4 for  jatukd  ambaka  pilika  dadi,  read  jdtdka  am- 

bdki  pilika  ditii. 

5 for  sakujdmave,  read  sankuja  machhe. 

East  Compartment,  line  4 for  hetavakheii,  read  hita  sukheti 

6 for  hemeva,  read  hevam  mevd. 

9 for  mokhyamate,  read  mokhyamuti. 

t It  is  doubtful  whether  the  j has  not  a vowel  e also,  which  would  make  it  shell- 
fish, and  other  fish. 
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female  tortoise  (Wilson’s  Diet.) — ambdka pilikd,  the  mother  (or  queen) 
ant : — the  panasZ,  monkey  ; kadhata-sayake,  the  crab,  the  boa  ; sesi- 
mald,  the  snake,  the  eel.  (?)* 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  instances  wherein  this  simple 
emendation  restores  sense  to  passages  that  were  before  only  half  in* 
telligible.  I had  indeed  before  adopted  it  in  many  cases  (as  etam  jarib 
sutd,  Tfff  gjsr:  page  599), but  without  apprehending  the  invariable 

rule.  The  Pali  language  converts  the  visarga  of  the  nominatives  of 
such  nouns  into  o,  and  the  same  change  is  observed  in  the  Sindhi  and 
Zend\  ; nor  am  I aware  that  the  grammatical  Prakrit  or  Mdgadhi  of  the 
Hindu  drama  sanctions  the  use  of  the  vowel  e in  place  of  the  visarga. 
If  se,  ye,  te  are  used  at  all  it  is  either  in  the  dual,  or  in  the  plural 
sense  as  in  Sanskrit,  and  as  in  the  modern  Hindi  Bhdsha. 

The  next  remark  I would  make  is  on  the  singular  passage  nomina 
pdparn  dekhati,  iyam  me pdpekateti  (p.  577).  The  words  on  the  Allahabad 
pillar  are  pdpakum  and  pdpak'e ; of  precisely  the  same  meaning,  and 
therefore  establishing  the  correctness  of  the  translation.  The  same 
confirmation  of  authenticity  is  deducible  from  the  occasional  omission 
of  the  verb  huti,  the  final  iti,  the  substitution  of  chakhu  for  chakho 
and  other  minor  variations.  I have  inserted  in  the  annexed  plate  a 
few  examples  of  disputed  passages,  commencing  with  hidata  palate 
dusampatipidaye,  which  terminates  the  first  long  line  of  the  Allahabad 
pillar,  a sure  sign  that  the  sense  is  there  completed,  since  we  have  a 
similar  completion  of  the  sentence  in  almost  every  line,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  original  lithograph  in  vol.  III.  which  I have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  recopy  entire. 

The  five  short  lines  in  the  old  character  that  follow  the  Dharma - 
lipi  at  a short  distance  below  (see  Capt.  Burt’s  lithograph)  were  the 
next  object  of  my  inspection,  I have  represented  what  remains  of 
them  faithfully  in  fig.  1,  of  PI.  LVI.  which  will  be  seen  to  differ  con- 
siderably from  Lieut.  Burt’s  copy  of  the  same.  The  reading  is  now 
complete  and  satisfactory  in  lines  1,  2,  and  5.  The  3rd  and  4th  lines 
are  slightly  effaced  on  the  right  hand.  We  can  also  now  construe  them 
intelligibly,  though  in  truth  the  subject  seems  of  a trivial  nature  to 
be  so  gravely  set  forth. 

Devdnampiyasd  vdchanina  savata  mahdmdtd 
Vataviyd  : Eh'eta  dutiydye  deviye  rdn'e 
Ambdvadika  vd  alameva  ddnain  : Ehevapati. . . . 

* *1*3*  -qlwr^r,  sm:  »?«:■  The  latter  word 

however  more  nearly  resembles  the  porpoise. 

f Is  the  similarity  of  these  two  names  more  than  accidental  ? 
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Kichhiganiya  titiyt  deviyl  sendni  sava. . . . 

Dutiydyt  deviy'rti  ti  valanuitu  kdruvdkiyi 

* By  the  mandate  of  Devanampiya,  at  all  times  the  grent  truth  (Mahd- 
nuitd*)  is  appointed  to  be  spoken.  These  also,  (namely)  mango-trees  and 
other  things  are  the  gift  of  the  second  princess  (his)  queent.  And  these 

for of  Kichhigani'  the  third  princess,  the  general  ( daughter’s ?) 

Of  the  second  lady  thus  let  the  act  redound  with  triple  force+, 

Unable  to  complete  the  sentence  regarding  the  third  queen,  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  why  the  second  was  to  enjoy  so  engrossing  a share 
of  the  credit  of  their  joint  munificence,  unless  she  did  the  whole  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  them  all! — It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  by  any  good  chance  the  name  of  queen  Kichhigani  is  to  be 
found  in  the  preserved  records  of  Asoka’s  reign,  which  are  so  circum- 
stantial in  many  particulars.  It  is  evident  the  Buddhist  monarch 
enjoyed  a plurality  of  wives  after  his  conversion,  and  that  they  shared 
in  his  religious  zeal. 

As  for  the  interlineation,  it  may  be  dismissed  with  a very  few  words. 
Instead  of  being  a paraphrase  or  translation  of  the  ancient  text  as 
from  its  situation  had  been  conjectured,  it  is  merely  a series  of  uncon- 
nected scribblings  of  various  dates,  cut  in  most  likely  by  the  attendants 
on  the  pillar  as  a pretext  for  exacting  a few  rupees  from  visitors, — and 
while  it  wTas  in  a recumbent  position.  In  the  specimen  of  a line  or 
two  in  plate  LVI.  the  date  Samvat  1413  is  seen  along  with  the  names 
of  Gopila  putra,  Dhanara  Singh  and  others  undecipherable.  In  plate 
LV.  also  may  be  seen  a Bengali  name  with  Ndgari  date  1464  and  a 
bottle-looking  symbol ; and  another  below  Samvat 

1661  Dhamardja.  These  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  rest  which 
it  would  be  quite  waste  of  time  to  examine. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  periods  at  which  the  pillar  has  been 
overthrown  can  be  thus  determined  with  nearly  as  much  certainty 
from  this  desultory  writing,  as  can  the  epochs  of  its  being  re-erected 
from  the  more  formal  inscriptions  recording  the  latter  event.  Thus, 
that  it  was  overthrown,  sometime  after  its  first  erection  as  a Silas - 
thambha  or  religious  monument  by  order  of  the  great  Asoka  in  the 

* See  page  574.  In  Sanskrit  ^^fSTffVrei^r  (°r  perhaps  rather 

by  his  desiring,  wishing)  (fit  or  proper  to  be  said,) 

meaning  perhaps  that  this  object  had  been  provided  for  by  pecuniary  endowment. 

t 7T^ <TfI. CT^IT 

+ fVftoTRJT  corresponding  as  nearly  as  the 

construction  of  the  two  languages  will  allow. 

6 g 2 
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third  century  before  Christ,  is  proved  by  the  longitudinal  or  random 
insertion  of  several  names  (of  visitors  ?)  in  a character  intermediate 
between  No.  1 . and  No.  2.  in  which  the  m,  b,  &c.  retain  the  old  form, 
as  in  the  Gujerat  grants  dated  in  the  third  century  of  the  Samvat.  Of 
these  I have  selected  all  I can  find  on  the  pillar  : — they  are  easily  read 
as  far  as  they  go.  Thus  No.  7,  under  the  old  inscription  in  Plate  LVI. 
is  narasa.  It  was  read  as  Baku  late  in  the  former  copy.  No.  8 

is  nearly  effaced  : No.  9 may  be  Malavadi  ro  lithakandar  (?)  prathama 
dharah.  The  first  depositor  of  something  ? No.  10,  is  a name  of  little 
repute  : Jrfvryrarsj  ganikdkasya,  ‘ of  the  patron  of  harlots.’  No.  1 1 is 
clearly  Narayana.  No.  12,  Chandra  Bhat.  No.  13 

appears  to  be  halachha  seramal.  And  No.  14  is  not  legible  though 
decidedly  in  the  same  type. 

Now  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  not  impossible 
to  have  cut  the  name,  No.  10,  up  and  down  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
writing  while  the  pillar  was  erect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  place  being 
out  of  reach,  unless  a scaffold  were  erected  on  purpose,  which  would 
hardly  be  the  case  since  the  object  of  an  ambitious  visitor  would  be  de- 
feated by  placing  his  name  out  of  sight  and  in  an  unreadable  position. 

This  epoch  seems  to  have  been  prolific  of  such  brief  records  : it  had 
become  the  fashion  apparently  to  use  seals  and  mottos ; for  almost 
all  (certainly  all  the  most  perfect)  yet  discovered  have  legends  in  this 
very  character.  One  in  possession  of  Mr.  B.  Elliott  of  Patna,  has 
the  legend  lithographed  as  fig.  15,  which  may  be  read 
Sri  Lokandvasya,  quasi  ‘ the  boatman  of  the  world.’  General  Ventura 
has  also  brought  down  with  him  some  beautiful  specimens  of  seals  of 
the  same  age,  which  1 shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  engraving  and 
describing. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  pillar  was  re-erected  as 
‘ Samudra  gupta’s  arm’  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  there  it  pro- 
bably remained  until  overthrown  again  by  the  idol-breaking  zeal  of  the 
Musalmans  : for  we  find  no  writings  on  it  of  the  Pala  or  Sdrmith  type, 
( i.  e.  the  tenth  century),  but  a quantity  appear  with  plain  legible  dates 
from  the  Samvat  year  1420,  (A.  D.  1363)  down  to  1660,  odd  : and  it 
is  remarkable  that  these  occupy  one  side  of  the  shaft,  or  that  which  was 
uppermost  when  the  pillar  was  in  a prostiate  position.  There  it  lay, 
then,  until  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Akber;  immediately  after  which 
it  was  once  more  set  up  to  commemorate  the  accession  (and  the 
genealogical  descent)  of  his  son  Jehangir. 

A few  detached  and  ill  executed  Ndgari  names,  w ith  Samvat  dates  of 
1800,  odd,  shew  that  even  since  it  was  laid  on  the  ground  again  by 
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general  Garstin,  the  passion  for  recording  visits  of  piety  or  curiosity 
has  been  at  work,  and  will  only  end  with  the  approaching  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  pillar  in  its  perpendicular  pride  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  government.  The  welcome  order  has  I believe  at  last  been 
given  to  Captain  Smith,  and  there  can  be  little  presumptioe  in  attri- 
buting it  to  the  urgent  representations  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  anomalous  flourish  (No  16)  which  I before  mistook  for  a pecu- 
liar writing,  is  apparently  merely  a series  of  ill  drawn  shanks  or  shells, 
a common  Buddhist  emblem.  One  was  depicted  last  month,  found  by 
Captain  BuRNKson  a Buddhist  sculpture  at  Hund  near  Attack. 


Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Samudra  gupta  inscription 
(No.  2.)  and  see  what  new  light  Capt.  Smith’s  labours  have  thrown  up- 
on it : — and  here  I most  sincerely  regret  that  lean  no  longer  make  over 
this  portion  of  my  task  to  my  friend  Dr.  Mill  himself,  that  we  might 
benefit  by  the  critical  acumen  with  which  he  would  test  the  numerous 
alterations  suggested  or  necessitated  in  the  former  version  by  the  infal- 
lible text  now  placed  in  our  hands.  I must  solicit  every  indulgence 
for  having  ventured  to  undertake  the  examination  myself. 

I began  by  comparing  the  whole  document,  letter  for  letter,  with 
Lieut.  Burt’s  original  lithograph  and  with  Dr.  Mill’s  transcript  hav- 
ing the  Latin  interlineation,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal ; — but 
so  numerous  were  the  changes  required,  that  I soon  found  it  indispen- 
sable to  recopy  the  original  on  lithographic  paper,  and  thus  to  present 
a fresh  edition  exactly  as  it  stands  on  the  column,  shewing  where  the 
stone  is  peeled  off  or  cut  away  by  other  writing,  and  where  the  real 
commencement  and  termination  of  some  lines  can  be  positively  de- 
pended on. 

First,  then,  there  have  been  not  less  than  five  lines  erased  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  inscription.  One  or  two  letters  in  each  line  can  be 
still  readily  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  form  in  the  midst  of  the 
modern  Ndgari  cut  upon  the  excided  parts.  No  conjecture  can  be 
made  as  to  the  contents  of  this  portion,  but  Dr.  Mill  will  doubtless 
be  happy  to  find  that  the  fragment  in  the  fifth  line  (the  first  of  the  for- 
mer version)  will  no  longer  require  the  strange  interpretation  of 
ursumque  lupus  aureus  in  silvd,  which  the  Burt  copy  constrained  him  to 
adopt. 

In  the  next  place,  contrary  to  Dr.  Mill’s  expectation,  the  whole  of 
the  upper  or  broken  part  of  the  inscription  containing  ten  lines,  be- 
sides perhaps  six  erased,  proves  to  be  metrical. 

The  poetical  measure  is  variable  : the  greater  portion  is  in  the  srag- 
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dkara  chhandah,  as  lines  2,  3 ; 6,  7 ; 12  and  13  ; lines  8,  9 are  in  the 
manddhrantd  measure  ; and  lines  10,  11  in  the  sdrdula  vikrlrita  ; and 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eulogy,  line  28  contains  a complete  half 
verse  in  the  prithvi  chhandah,  laudatory  of  the  purifying  powers  of 
Ganges  water. 

Each  line  contains  half  a stanza,  or  two  charanas.  The  termination 
of  the  first  charana  is  well  defined  by  a blank  space  on  the  stone.  The 
second  pdda  or  versicle  of  the  stanza  is  generally  erased  or  unintelligi- 
ble— but  in  the  3rd  and  4th  lines*  this  also  is  entire. 

From  line  14  the  composition  continues  uninterrupted  in  a florid 
style  of  prose  or  gadya. 

As  it  generally  happens  that  the  construction  of  each  pdda  is  finite 
and  independent,  the  mutilation  of  the  poetical  part  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  the  understanding  of  the  general  purport,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  verse  was  no  less  a string  of  high  flown  panegyrical  descriptions 
of  the  prince  lately  defunct,  namely  Samudra  Gupta,  than  the  prose 
continuation  ; with  the  sole  difference  that  the  latter,  governed  by  the 
initial  demonstrative  pronoun  tasya,  ‘ of  him,’  is  constantly  in  the  geni- 
tive case — until  the  sense  is  completed  in  the  words  babhuva  bdhur  ayam 
ur^hritas  stambhas,  ‘ this  lofty  pillar,’  has  become  the  arm  ; and  then 
follows  yasya,  ‘ of  whom’  still  referring  to  the  same  person  as  before,  ' 
rather  than  to  the  pillar-arm  itself. 

After  the  apostrophe  to  Ganges-water  above  mentioned  comes  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  authorship  of  the  panegyric,  and  of  the 
erection  of  the  monument  to  his  deceased  master,  by  the  dewan  of 
the  young  prince  (whom  Dr.  Mill  conjectures  with  great  plausibility 
to  be  Chandra  Gupta  II.): — and  at  a respectful  distance  the  name  of 
the  officer  by  whom  his  orders  were  carried  into  execution  ; avasthitam- 
cha,  is  the  word  employed,  which  from  the  obscurity  of  the  copy  be- 
fore him  Dr.  Mill  read  sendnvitamcha. 

When  I mention  further  that  I find  no  invocation  in  lines  2,  3,  on 
behalf  of  the  sculptor  and  blackener  of  the  letters,  I have  summed  up 
all  the  changes,  and  I may  venture  to  say  amendments,  which  Captain 
Smith’s  facsimile  has  introduced  in  the  general  bearing  of  the  docu- 
ment embraced  in  Dr.  Mill’s  analysis,  (page  261,  vol.  III.) 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  extent  of  obligation  due  to  it: — for 
although  lines  13-37  remain  as  before,  eulogistic  descriptions  of  the 
king  in  the  genitive  case,  the  purport  of  the  greater  part  is  entirely 
altered;  moreover  by  some  unaccountable  oversight  in  Lieut.  BunT’s 
transcript  the  lust  dozen  letters  of  the  15th  line  are  omitted  altogether, 

* I adhere  to  the  former  numbering  of  the  lines  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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and  in  their  place  are  brought  up  as  many  from  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing line;  and  this  transposition  continues  until  the  24th  line,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  dozen  letters  that  close  the  23rd  line  are 
repeated!  It  would  indeed  have  been  extraordinary,  under  such 
unfavorable  conditions,  had  our  learned  vice-president  been  able  to 
give  a perfect  translation  ! we  may  rather  wonder  that  he  could  make 
anv  thing  at  all  of  such  a mass  of  confusion! 

When  restored  to  its  natural  order  we  find  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
deceased  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  not  only  much  less  hyperbolical  and 
reposing  less  upon  mythological  allusions,  but  crowding  in  a short 
space  a most  unexpected  and  curious  survey  of  the  political  divisions 
of  India  at  the  time,  containing  even  the  names  and  titles  of  very 
many  of  the  reigning  families,  and  extending  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  India  proper  into  the  regions  of  the  “ great  king”  of  Persia  and  the 
hord.s  of  the  Huns  and  Scythians  ! It  may  be  poverty  of  imagination  in 
the  poet  that  has  wrought  us  this  good  ; for  once  laying  hold  of  an  idea 
he  rings  the  changes  upon  it  as  long  as  he  can  find  words,  and  then 
draws  up  with  an  inelegant  ‘ &c.’  Thus  in  the  14th  and  15th  lines  he 
enumerates  no  less  than  nine  warlike  weapons  the  king’s  brawny  arms 
were  scarred  in  wielding  : and  thus  when  he  mentions  tributary  states  he 
fortunately  spares  none  that  Samudra’s  supremacy  could  in  any  degree 
comprehend!  The  passage  is  altogether  so  curious  that  I must  crave 
permission  to  insert  a copy  of  it  in  the  roman  character  before  I endea- 
vour to  trace  any  of  the  countries  alluded  to.  The  continual  recur- 
rence of  the  adjectival  termination  ka,  (the  prototype  of  the  modern 
genitive  postposition ) led  me  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  sentence. 

16.  Kausalaka  mahendra,  mdhakdntdraka  vyaghra  raja,  Kaurddrika 
manta  raja,  arghushtapuraka  mahendra,  mirika-uddyaraka  swdmi,  dat- 
tairandapallaka  ddyana,  kcinchiyaka  vishnu,  sdpdvamuktaka  (17.)  Nila- 
rdja. 

In  this  sentence  we  have  the  regal  designations  of  nine  princes ; 
unless  (which  is  probable  enough)  the  terms  mahendra,  rdju,  swdmi, 
nila  rdja,  dayana,  &c.  are  employed  with  the  same  general  acceptation 
of  prince,  to  vary  the  expression  euphoniously. 

The  kingdom  of  Kausala  (or  Kosala ) is  well  known  from  the  Bud- 
dhist authors  to  be  modern  Oude*,  ( Ayodhya ) or  Benares, — Kdsi- 
kosala  of  Wilford.  The  Vyaghra  mukhas,  tiger-faced  people,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Vardsanhila,  among  the  eastern  countries  ; and  Cdntara 
a place  south  of  Allahabad,  but  the  name  may  apply  to  any  woody  tract 

•Wilford  however  makes  Kausala  the  delta  or  Sundarban  tract  of  Bengal. 

As.  Res.  IX.  260. 
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infested  by  tigers.  The  next  name  Kaurddrika  is  unknown,  nor  can 
the  title  Manta  raja  be  well  explained.  It  may  be  the  district  of  Curu, 
near  Tahnesar.  Argghashtapuraka,  the  next  name,  may  be  construed 
as  the  eight  cities  where  due  reverence  was  paid  to  brahmans : — 
Mirika  and  uddyaraka  seem  derivable  from  mi'ri  cream,  and  uda  water, 
maritime  countries  ; — dattairandaka,  may  be  some  country  famous  for 
producing  the  castor-oil  plant  ; — Kdnchiyaka  may  be  Kdnchipur,  the 
golden  city  in  the  south  mentioned  in  the  Brahmanda  purdna  ; — S’dpd- 
vamuktaka,  bears  also  an  allegorical  interpretation,  ‘ freed  from  a curse 
— as  likewise  the  raja’s  title  nila  ‘ the  blue — can  the  nilagiri  be  his 
locality  ? it  is  one  of  the  mountain  divisions  of  Jambudwipa  in  the  Brah- 
manda purdna  “ like  the  lapis  lazuli  gem  is  the  Nila  mountain*.”  Thus 
it  may  be  uncertain  whether  these  are  figurative  or  real  names,  though 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  countries  purely  imaginary  would  be 
introduced  as  subsidiary  to  the  rule  of  a man  just  deceased.  The  list 
continues  in  the  same  strain  : — 

17.  (Nila  raja,)  vaingeyaka  hastivarma,  pdlakka-ugrasena,  devarash- 
traka  kubera,  kaustlialapuraka  dhananjaya,  prabhriti  sai-va  dukshina - 
patha  raja  griha  samdjdnugraha  janila  pratdponmis'ra  mdhabhdgyasya. 

All  these  names,  it  says,  belong  to  that  division  of  India  entitled 
Dukshinapathn,  the  lowermost  of  the  four  equilateral  triangles  into 
which  the  Mahdbharat  divides  ancient  India — the  Dachinabades  of 
Arhian.  This  division,  known  to  the  contemporary  of  Alexander 
(Euemkrus)  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Nonnus.  Vaingeyaka  is  a 
regular  derivative  from  Vinga  ; but  neither  this  country  nor  Pdlak,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Pauranic  lists  of  the  southern  countries,  unless  the 
latter  be  the  country  of  the  Pallisf.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  names 
of  their  rulers  are  circumstantially  given  Hastivarma,  and  Ugraskna: 
and  following  them  we  have  Kuvera  and  Dhananjaya  of  Daivarashtra, 
and  Kavsthalapura,  places  equally  uncertain  ; though  the  former  has 
some  affinity  to  Devagiri  or  Deogir  ; rashtra  implying  merely  * country:’ 
Maharashtra  might  also  be  understood.  Kusasthalli  is  said  by  Wilford 
to  have  been  the  name  of  Oujein  in  the  treta  yuga : Tod  names  the 
same  place  * on  the  Indian  ocean,’  but  the  general  interpretation  is 
Canouj,  a place  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Dakshinapattia. 

The  enumeration  continues  in  the  18th  line,  as  follows  : — 

Rudradeva,  Malila,  Ndgadatta,  Chandi  avurma,  Ganapati,  Ndga,  Ndga- 
sena,  Achyuta,  Nandi,  Bulavarma, — adyancka  Aryavarta  raja,  &c.  ending 
with  paricharakikritu  sarvadevarujasya. 

•Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  VIII.  Wilford's  Essay  on  Geography,  345. 

+ Placed  by  Wilford  in  Candeish,  and  otherwise  called  Abhiras. — As.  Res. 
VIII.  336. 
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Here  we  have  the  actual  names  of  ten  rajas  of  India  Proper  or 
Aryavarta,  without  their  respective  countries,  as  though  they  were  too 
well  known  to  need  insertion.  The  first,  Rudra,  probably  belongs  to 
the  Sdh  dynasty  of  Saurashtra,  where  the  name  so  often  occurs  : 
Ganapati  is  also  a family  name  : but  few  or  none  of  the  others  can  be 
identified  in  the  very  imperfect  lists  of  this  early  period. 

In  the  following  line  we  have  a catalogue  of  provinces,  whose  kings 
were  probably  unknown  by  name  to  the  writer. 

19.  Samata,  taduvakra,  kumarCpa,  nepiila,  kartripura-adi  pratyanta, 
nripatibhir  malavdrjundyana,  yaudheya,  mddraka,  abhira,  prarjuna,  sana 
kanika  kdkakhara  parikddibhis  cha ; Sarva  kara  ddndjnakarana  prandmd - 
gum  ana  (20)  paritoshita  prachania  sdsanasya. 

The  first  five  are  the  names  of  boundary  mountain  states  on  the 
north-east.  The  first  two  names  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  text  does 
not  permit  Dr.  Mill’s  plausible  reading  Sumata  ddrachakra,  the  coun- 
try friendly  to  pines.  Kdmarupa,  and  Nepdla  are  well  known  : Kar- 
tripura  may  possibly  be  Tripura  or  Tipperah.  Then  follow  those  more 
to  the  north  and  west,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists 
of  the  north-west  countries  extracted  by  Wilford  from  the  Puranas, 
and  published  in  As.  Res.  VIII.  340-343. 

Malava  he  would  make  the  modern  Mdlwa,  but  this  may  be 
doubted  as  it  is  classed  with  Mddraka,  Yaudheya,  Arjundyana,  and 
Rdjanya  ( ? Prdrjuna ) as  * drinking  the  waters  of  the  Airavati  (Hy- 
draotes),’  and  consequently  in  the  Panjab.  Mddraea  is  placed  near 
Taxila  or  Takshasila  : Yaudheya  or  the  country  of  Yuddha  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  as  lying  between  the  Betasta  (Hy- 
daspes),  andSiarf^w  (Indus).  Wilford  calls  it  Sinde Proper,  the  Ayud of 
travellers  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  Hud  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Ayodhya  or  Oude  : and  it  maybe  here  remark- 
ed that  the  Behat  group  of  Buddhist  coins  and  sometimes  Bactro-Pehlevi 
legends  on  the  reverse,  having  constantly  the  word  Yaudheya  on  the 
margin  in  the  old  character,  certainly  belong  to  this  kingdom. 

The  Abhiras  are  shepherd  kings  (or  more  probably  hill  tribes)  in 
various  parts  of  India  ; those  here  enumerated  must  be  the  Abhiras 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus  near  At  took.  Abhisara  is  often  under- 
stood as  Cashmere,  the  kingdom  of  Abisares,  if  we  trust  Wilford. 
The  two  final  names  sana  kanika  and  kdkakhara  are  unknown  : the  for- 
mer reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  kanirka  of  our  coins  ; and  the  latter  has 
some  analogy  to  the  kaka  banibas  of  Gen.  Court’s  map,  to  the  north- 
west of  Cashmir.  Kanaka  appears  in  Wilford’s  list  as  an  impure 
tribe  on  the  west  border. 
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Passing  over  the  panegyric  about  his  restoring  the  descendants  of 
long  deposed  kings,  which  however  is  a fact  not  to  be  slightly  regarded 
in  a historical  point  of  view,  we  come  to  another  very  curious  passage  : 

Daivaputra  skdhi ; shdhdnashdhi,  saka,  murundaih ; sainhadrika  adi- 
bhis  cha, — sarva  divipavdsibhir,  #c. 

Here  we  have  a picture  of  his  foreign  relations,  the  nations  who 
used  to  send  him  presents,  or  tribute  of  jewels,  coin,  horses,  fruit,  and 
even  their  daughters  ! First,  Daivaputra  shahi  (■qif%),  ‘ the  heaven-des- 
cended king  this  title  would  apply  to  the  Parthian  kings  who  are 
styled  in  the  well  known  triple  inscriptions,  EKTENOT5  eEtlN,  and  on 
the  common  Sassanian  coins,  “ offspring  of  the  divine  race  of  gods.” 
But  the  two  first  letters  are  slightly  obliterated  and  might  be  read 
either  Ddbha,  or  Ddra-putra  : the  latter,  ‘ son  of  Darius’  would  still 
apply  to  the  same  parties,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  next  words 
VT^I«TVil%  in  which  we  recognize  the  very  Persian  title  sLioUk* 

* king  of  kings,’  which  prevailed  to  the  extinction  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  in  the  seventh  century,  so  that  here  at  any  rate  we  have  a 
limit  to  the  modernicity  of  our  inscription.  Of  the  Sakas  so  much  has 
been  said  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  dwell  long  on  them  : they  are  the 
Parthians  of  Wilford’s  chronological  table  of  Indian  dynasties;  others 
identify  them  with  the  Sacae,  the  Scythians,  the  Sakya  tribe  of  Bud- 
dhist notoriety,  and  the  Vikramdditya  opponents  wTho  introduced  the 
Saka  era.  The  Murundas,  according  to  Wilford*,  are  a branch  of  the 
Indo-Scythians  who  succeeded  the  Parthians,  aud  in  fact  the  same  as 
the  Hunas  or  Huns.  Thirteen  kings  of  this  dynasty,  he  says,  reigned 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  “ They  are  the  Morunda  of  Ptolemy, 
who  were  masters  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  from 
Delhi  to  Gaur  and  Bengal.  They  are  declared  in  the  Puranas  to  be 
Mlechhas,  impure  tribes,  and  of  course  they  were  foreigners.  The 
same  are  called  Maryanthes  by  Oppian  in  his  Cynogetics,  who  says  that 
the  Ganges  runs  through  their  country.” 

Sainhddri,  the  country  of  the  lion  Sinha,  might  safely  be  identified 
with  Sinhala,  or  Ceylon  : especially  as  it  is  followed  by  Sarva-dwipa, 
‘all  the  isles,’  which  must  refer  to  the  anca  diva  of  Wilford,  (the 
Laccadives  ?)  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Aigidice f ; but  I find  a more  plau- 
sible elucidation  in  Col.  Sykes’  memoir  on  the  geology  of  the  Dakhan* 
which  informs  us  that  Sainhddri  is  the  proper  name  of  the  hilly  range 
to  which  we  give  the  appellation  ‘ Western  Glints.’ 

As  a proud  peroration  to  this  formidable  list  of  allies  and  tributaries, 
the  poet  winds  up  with  the  brief  epithet  words  prithivydm  apratira- 
* As.  Res.  VIII.  113,  and  table.  + As.  Res.  VIII.  186. 
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thasya , ‘ whom  in  his  war-chariot  none  in  the  world  can  rival  or  with- 
stand,’ the  very  epithet  found  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Samudragupta, 
(apratirathas)  which  I at  first  read  apatirurha.  However  much 
we  may  allow  for  exaggeration  it  will  be  granted  that  the  sovereign 
to  whom  even  a fair  share  of  all  this  power  and  vast  extent  of  em- 
pire could  be  attributed,  must  have  exercised  a more  paramount 
authority  in  India  Proper  than  most  of  its  recorded  kings.  The 
seat  of  his  own  proper  kingdom  is  unfortunately  not  mentioned,  but 
I think  it  may  he  fairly  deduced  negatively  from  this  very  circum- 
stance. Magadha,  Ujjayani,  and  Suraseua  are  omitted  ; these  there- 
fore in  all  probability  were  under  his  immediate  rule,  and  I may  appeal 
again  to  the  frequency  of  his  coins  discovered  at  Canouj  as  a reason 
for  still  fixing  his  capital  at  that  place  ; his  family  connection  with  the 
Licchavls  of  Allahabad,  will  account  for  the  commemoration  of  his 
deeds  at  that  many-roaded  ( aneka  margaj  focus. 

Of  what  family  were  Samudra  and  the  preceding  Guptas,  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  Dr.  Mill’s  claim  to  a Suryavansa  descent  for  them  how- 
ever falls  to  the  ground  from  the  correction  of  the  epithet  Ravibhuva, 
sun-descended,  which  turns  out  to  be  only  the  verb  labhuva,  * was.’ 
But  I rather  avoid  being  led  into  any  disquisition  upon  this  fruitful 
subject,  since  I agree  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  commentator  on  this  and  the  Bhittri  inscriptions  in  regard 
to  the  Chandragupta  of  neither  of  them  being  the  Sandracottus  of 
Mkgasthenes.  On  the  other  hand  I incline  much  to  identify  him  with 
the  prince  whom  the  Chinese  Buddhist  travellers  found  reigning  in  the 
fifth  century  having  a name  signifying  “ cherished  by  the  moon*.” 

It  now  remains  to  give  my  revised  transcript  of  the  inscription  at 
length,  along  with  a translation  effected  wTith  the  aid  of  my  pandit 
Ivamalakanta  by  whom  the  Devandgari  text  was  scrutinized  and  cor- 
rected in  a few  places,  under  second  reference  to  the  original,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  beautifully  distinct.  I have  collected  all  the  let- 
ters into  an  alphabet  at  the  corner  of  the  accompanying  plate  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  w'ould  consult  the  more  ancient  character. 
Every  letter  has  been  found  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ; and  the 
only  precaution  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  is  as  to  the  application 
of  the  vowel  d,  which  occupies  different  places  in  different  letters  as 
in  the  Silasthambha  alphabet.  Thus,  it  is  attached  to  the  central  stroke 
of  the  j upward  ; to  the  second  foot  of  the  irr  n,  downwards  ; to  the 
t,  horizontally  with  a curve  ; to  ^ b,  as  a hook  on  the  centre  : and  to 
other  letters  at  top  in  the  Tibetan  fashion.  A few  examples  are  intro- 
duced in  the  plate  below  the  alphabet. 

* J.  A.  S.  VI.  65. 
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nJ 


3 (HtT)  Jlfir a i\  HFSITC d T* (5(T 

t^^xrrcTT^^  Wl?  ^f^cTT^ftfrT^rW 

4 cr^T^^xnr^T^fiT^^<^f^^TrTTTfH: 

cf^  csr)  ?ra$«rararer«i  «i  i . . . 

5 #fWTfwir*prreT  Tr^TDT  cTc^tf^ITJT  tT^T 

>*  <J 



6 


V&IJWrZ'm 


7 TtWTTTTT^  rn  ^www  wfcT. 

8 ^ cTTr*t * 


10 

^n^rtfT^tcT^TTIWg 

'J  d ^ 

11  ^ 4 rsfre^nr 

1 2 ^Tsrnffc^r.  srt^^^-srai^n 


Ifej^TVf^  HTT^C.  . . .wi 



14  ct^j  ^M^w^TOsfi«bnwr: 

*qrs?fa  ^rnirfa  iurc: 

15  «!TO^  f^^TsTjfi^r  W^cTTy 

inw  ^f^^irRtVcf  ^rr^Ticf^:  cfwju: 

16  TTfT^T^rlT^T^i'SJ^TaT  ^RIT^JT^^STT^T 

^JTf*T 

^ frwi  Trrm^^w^' 

17  ^ft^rsT  jii: 
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an^rxr’W  ■srfa’cr  ■snrnrrf5^  Tr’fTW,7w 

># 

18  *rfcpjr  tt^*r  jnmrfcT  ^titt  ^nr^^rr  Wcr 

gvrre 

*t^ct.  MrV'^i^'nlwct  *na^^T5P?j 

1 9 *twit  ^tpst  ^TT^mf^  *?trffrfVr*jn 

d * 

wr^rre^T  ^ri^strrvft'ac  m-spr  sr^rsffai 

^l«I^f^T*TT^5T^<.ll!  y *u  I *4 1 JI*T«T 

20  qfV differ  urns^n^nr^j  i *5j 1 di *r< i *h hi g fcr^i 

x^T^Trcuf^N  vrsT^TTif^TTira^r  w (Tt^tst 

f%  iTOg:  T^^TfrfVr  ^ 

nJ 

21  ^4t(g'WTf%faTTfPfiT^<pT  ^nrrs^T  ^T«T  T^rTT  Z^niT 

^rr^^T^nrni^^TiicT  srTinft4g*Try 

s»  ^ 


TTTt!J?F^^?J raT^  ^TT.YTcl  ^ ^rfacT: 

^?n^T^xrw  ^aj^resrfaf^T 

Sta  ^^fci  f%vr^cq4iir  f«rwcn^ca-sj?fnr^^ 

'J  M 

24  Trr^n^facr  wtf^cT  ^nsg^ 

’ri^<f^wflm-an«iiT^^i  ^T^f^r?nfv::  -gfcifacT  ^ 

^TaTCC^l  tTITcT??? 

*TT3T  ^ TTX5TT 

26  f *TTT^T?7c*Tj^  iTWT^fa 
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TT5T 


"TTqf  *1  n ”1 1 cl  ffr7^7TTrfcT 

27  HT=T3ur=TT^nriif'ira^f^'TOiun'TOW  w?  sttb^jt 


28  iprrj  wx^wd  tr^^arra^'sift^TOTftSTgstnft^ 

itnFJrrifini! » iraw 

+1+*  I^T^ft^nJuiT^TT'^l'Sil  PsKl  *T^! 

29  twftfw  snfetfttrftifi 

jrmrunsm  ivwnr)  tftiNHj  *r4jjfifsci  ^uraiw 

30  ^r^fwtr^  Ttnwirrc'TO^Tsrsjnre  JTfr^B^niwi  fira 

H1^=T 


[Beginning  with  the  fifth  line,  with  ynsya  which  lias  reference  to  a pre- 
ceding eulogistic  epithet  in  the  genitive  case.  This  is  numbered  verse  2 
in  Dr.  Mill’s  translation.] 

2  In  the  midst  of  pleasurable  things  happy  in  body  and  mind  ; le- 
vying his  revenue  in  strict  conformity  with  the  shastras* 

3  Destroying  unhappiness,  and  putting  an  end  to  those  who  cause 

it ; greedy  for  eulogistic  praise,  glory  and  extended  rule  : — 

4  Whose  enemies  amazed  at  his  cavalcade  and  warlike  armament 

ask  what  manner  of  man  is  this  ? — Among  his  elevated  counsellors 

fi Whose  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  of  affection,  when  in  consequence 

of  his  written  mandate  (his  son  or  wife  had  been  recalled  ?) 

6 Having  seen  his  former  good  acts,  delightful  ns  nectar,  his  wife 

was  much  pleased 

7.  Inflamed  with  vigorous  wrath  against  the  presumptuous,  but  when 

submissive 

8.  In  battles  with  his  own  arm  humbling  continually  those  who  exalt 

themselves 

9.  Cherishing  (his  subjects)  with  an  affectionate,  sweet,  arid  contented 

disposition 

10. ...The  force  of  his  arm  being  gradually  strengthened  by  youthful  ex- 
ercise, by  himself  were  killed 

11.  [This  verse  iB  too  much  effaced  to  be  mnde  out.] 

12.  Whose  fame  is  spread  (over  the  earth),  as  it  were  a cloth  white  as 

the  moon-beam 

* Which  enjoin  that  one-sixth  of  ths  produce  of  the  laud  belongs  to  the  kiog. 
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taciuir; 

CO^b3C  PjOiOJ) 

Cl  M V <W  Jctf  2.  3j 

*|SfW4  fjvA>>)r. 

t f f f i 4:  % 

-j  -M  U -4  -A  -3"i  •■“•  -f-  -f-  ••♦“  v*‘j 


--irTrH  H C S^ff)  <3313"^*^- 

O^CB* 


xc 


r i 14 ’ t\i%\-  ' ' V 

3:^TA5Si|l|'' '.  ™ 'll  .,r  . /vlw 

fflc  0^|N^3  Nl^oaf'  . -1'  J L '.  T*CA-  ' WM»n  *M 

t'tfZ'i  ^ ^2j  *! Wt| ' p “.  !\ft 

5 Vs *^*T  ^ **t»ljS"i£«-<P*  & v^v1  ■ - ^ t? -r1  ni f ' *M:  |j|^a  ^ ^ 

^J^Ia?:^W^"4^*,,:,*3'f,rHjlW1*S3a,*^jvfo'^'*»ji<i'i:  *.i,-.  /> 

<4?  0io  -sTii : -c  Jri't*2jji 

&jrs^fj^Bfj|f5W4r5t5^TiJ^iwv^Ja^,<&i&VueTEf)s,0^^9JE2w^&i!"y^!'& 

*‘"’c’(Il£f  *£U Wfli  a ^“-asSW^^i  5 ^ A * Af  iff**  Tf[  «7f  2fo  *^9^77^  >t 

v^i,  $ v t *£ */< RO' hfe,11 rp^  r E *j 34  *|  5 *b' ^g,  *i  j ^ Ei W! e%ir«' '$'*  * a ^ * $ W*>‘ \ 1 ^ u ^ 

«n3'0,BAJ“'N'Ut*'A^4lA,s^-r«H?^’£^32iat:VT('^j~^  -7  ^Ufj,oura/4^ff+GC-srtJig;T453ctti^ii^’¥3j{)TSii?'l*i'^: 
flp£cF?f|!,*ra^^tj«'Kj|')3SarJ2j)3^u.rv.^  ! i>7fj?'*wa,  *)'*'“* ’hr-' 

y"'  \ i^et?  /fi‘  ifeir  ii  wd 

f|^A*'/T'u''lS'!f  <**£■*  a,- — ~ 


6A a 
AQ-6/^6 


\ U*'~  tf/. 


^rsr^'  Ut  m 
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13.... The  lustre  of  his  skill  in  well-directed  learning  (causes  exclama- 
tions) ‘ Who  is  there  that  is  not  his  ?’  (he  is  a fortress)  and  they  are  as  it 
were  grass  upon  his  ramparts,  and  much  wealth  is  locked  up  within  him. 

14.  Of  him,  who  is  able  to  engage  in  a hundred  different  battles,  whose 
own  arm’s  strength  is  his  only  ally:  he  with  the  mighty  chest... 

1.5.  Whose  person  is  become  beautiful  from  the  marks  of  wounds 
received,  and  the  scratches  caused  by  his  wielding  the  battle-axe,  the  arrow, 
the  poniard,  the  elephant  spike,  the  cestus,  the  scymitar,  the  javelin,  the 
club,  the  iron  dart,  the  dagger*  and  other  weapons : — 

16.  The  sovereign  of  Kaumla,  the  tiger-king  of  the  forests,  the  manta 
raja  of  Kauridri,  the  sovereign  of  Arghdslitapura,  the  lords  of  Miri  and 
Uddydra,  the  just  prince  of  Dattairanda,  the  Nila  Raja  of  Sdpdvamuktaf. 

17.  The  king  Hastivarma  of  Vingn,  Ugrasena  of  Pdluk,  Kuvera 
of  Devaraslitra,  Dhananjaya  of  Knuethalapura,  See.  and  all  the  kings  of 
the  southern  roads  ( dakshinapatha ) : — from  his  favors  to  all  these  (I  say) 
becoming  more  dignified  and  prosperous. 

18.  Whose  power  increases  by  the  force  or  clemency  respectively  ex- 
ercised towards  Hudra  Deva,  Matila,  Naoadatta,  Chandravarma, 
Ganapati,  Naga,  Nagasena,  Achyuta,  Nandi,  Ballavarma,  and  the 
other  rajas  of  Aryavarta  : — w ho  has  made  serving-men  of  all  the  Deva - 
rdjas  : — 

19.  The  magnitude  of  whose  authority  takes  pleasure  in  exacting  at- 
tendance, obedience  and  tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring 
hilly  countries  of  Sumata,  Taravakra,  Kdmarupa,  Nepal  a,  Kurtripura, 
and  from  all  the  rajas  of  Malava  Arjundyana,  Yaudkeya,  Mddraka,  Abhira, 
Prdrjuna,  Sanakdnika,  (or  Sanaka  Anlka,)  and  Kdkakhara. 

20.  Who  is  famous  for  his  great  aid  in  restoring  (to  their  thrones)  the 
royal  progeny  of  many  deposed  rajas. 

21.  Whose  most  powerful  dominion  over  the  world  is  manifest  in  the 
maidens  freely  offered  as  presents,  the  jew  els,  the  money,  the  horses,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  the  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  brought  as  tribute 
by  the  heaven-descended  monarch,  the  Shdhdn  Shdhi  (of  Persia),  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Huns,  by  him  of  Sainhddri,  and  of  other  places;  by  the  kings 
of  all  the  isles,  &c. : — who  mounted  on  his  war  chariot  has  no  competitor 
in  the  world. 

22.  Wliose  majesty  exults  in  the  princes  endowed  with  hundreds  of 
virtues  and  good  qualities  prostrate  at  his  feet: — a man  inspiring  fear  as  of 
instant  .annihilation  : — altogether  incomprehensible  ; — yet  tender-minded 
to  those  who  are  submissive  and  bow  before  him  ; and  extending  mercy  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  has  subdued  : — 

23.  Who  lends  a willing  ear,  and  a consoling  tongue  to  the  case  of  the 
poor  and  destitute,  the  orphan,  and  the  sick  : — is  very  kind  to  the  brave  of 

* Parashu,  Shara,  Shanku,  Srlni,  Prdsa,  Asi,  Tomara,  Vatsap&la,  Nuracha,  Vaitasti, 
See.  1 have  translated  them  as  described  to  me,  rather  than  on  dictionary  authority, 
for  in  Wilson,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9 are  all  given  as  varieties  of  arrows  ; r atsapdla, 
and  vaitasti,  I do  not  find,  the  latter  is  probably  derived  from  vaitasa  a ratan. 

+ A country  lately  freed  from  a curse, — perhaps  some  physical  calamity. 
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his  army,  is  comparable  to  Dhanada  (Kuvera),  Varuna,  Indra,  and 
Antaka  (Yama*). 

24.  Who  has  won  and  again  restored  the  riches  of  many  kings  con- 
quered by  his  own  right  hand  : — a man  who  strictly  keeps  his  word,  whose 
accomplishments  in  fashion,  in  singing  and  playing,  put  to  shame  the  lord 
of  the  immortals  (Indra),  Vrihaspati,  Tumburu,  Na'rada,  &c.  Who  is 
called  f the  king  of  poets’  from  his  skill  in  making  verses — the  livelihood 
of  the  learned  ! — whose  excellent  conduct  proceeds  from  the  observations 
stored  in  his  retentive  memory. 

25.  Who  regularly  performs  all  the  established  ordinances  : — who  is  a 
very  god  among  men  : — the  great-grandson  of  Muhdrdja  Sri  Gupta  ; the 
grandson  of  Maharaja  Sri  Ghatot  Kacha  ; the  son  of  Muhdrdja  Adhi. 
raja  Sri  Chandra  Gupta. 

26.  Born  of  Muhddevi  Kuma'ra  Devi,  the  daughter  of  Lichavi  ; 
Muhdrdja  Adhirdja  Sri  Samudra  Gupta:— how  he  filled  while  alive  the 
whole  earth  with  the  fame  of  his  conquests,  and  is  now  departed  to  enjoy 
the  supreme  bliss  and  emancipation  of  Indka’s  heaven,  this  lofty  pillar 
which  is  as  it  were  his  arm,  speaks  forth  : — a standing  memorial  to  spread 
his  fame  in  many  directions  : — erected  with  the  materials  accumulated 
through  the  strength  of  the  arm  of  his  liberality,  (now  in  repose,)  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  holy  texts. 

(Verse.)  The  clear  water  of  Gangs  that  issues  from  the  artificial  pool 
formed  by  the  encircled  hair  of  the  lord  of  men  (Siva)  purifies  the  three 
worlds. 

May  this  poetical  composition  of  the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  great 
king,  whose  mind  is  enlightened  by  the  great  favor  of  admission  to  the 
presence,  son  of  the  administrator  of  punishments  (magistrate)  Dhruva 
BnuTr, — the  skilled  in  war  and  peace,  the  counsellor  of  the  young  prince, 
the  great  minister  IIari  Sena,  afford  gratification  and  benefit  to  all 
creatures ! 

Executed  by  the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  supreme  sovereign  the  criminal 
magistrate  Tilabhatta. 


VIII. — Interpretation  of  the  Ahom  extract,  published  as  Plate  IV.  of  the 
January  number  of  the  present  volume.  By  Major  F.  Jenkins, 
Commissioner  in  Assam.  (See  page  18.) 

At  the  time  of  publishing  the  extract  alluded  to  in  the  heading  of 
this  article,  from  a manuscript  volume  in  the  extinct  language  of 
Assam,  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Brown,  we  expressed  a hope  that  ere 
the  volume  was  complete  we  should  be  favored  with  an  interpretation 
of  its  meaning  through  the  studies  of  some  of  our  friends  in  that  thriving 
valley.  Major  Jenkins  has  stepped  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
save  our  credit,  having  at  length  as  he  writes  “ obtained  it  through 
* Gods  of  the  earth,  water,  air  and  lire  respectively. 
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the  studies  of  our  Saddar  A'min  Juggoram  Kharoaria  Phokan,  who 
was  however  in  the  first  instance  obliged  to  send  a copy  of  the  plate  to 
Jorhdth.  It  has  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Ahom  language,  and  per- 
haps hereafter  we  may  get  from  him  some  additional  translations.” 

The  text  is  given  by  Major  Jenkins  in  the  A/iomt  and  in  the  Roman 
character  word  for  word  with  Juggoram’s  translation  ; but  as  we  have 
no  type,  and  as  we  find  upon  close  comparison  that  the  lithographed 
version  has  but  one  or  two  discrepancies  in  the  nasals  and  vowels  which 
will  easily  be  discovered  on  comparison  by  the  professed  student,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  romanized  version  with  the 
verbal  analysis  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  spirit  of  this 
nearly  monosyllabic  language,  and  to  compare  it  with  other  eastern 
dialects.  Each  pdda  is  marked  as  in  Sanskrit  verse  by  a double  line 
easily  distinguished  from  the  letters  themselves. 

1.  Pin-ndng  jimmu-rdnak  teo-fd  pdimi-din,  |l 

2.  T&imi-lep-din  mung-su-teo,  || 

3.  Ldi-tydn  kup-ktip  mdi-tim-mung  te-jao,  |l 

4.  T<i>}ku  khrang-Jd  freu-paimi  ndng-hit-tydo.  II 

5.  Rhdk-khdi  thenjin-kun,  II 

6.  Kang-ta  ai  mui  ddi-ai-nyd  tejdo,  || 

7.  K/idnta  jeu-kdo  lak-pin-Jd,  || 

8.  Na-ring  ba-tyii-mdng  ti-pun  tejdo,  II 

9.  Tan-lan  ju-mu  puy-ju  bdn,  l| 

10.  Fa  ka  tdk-ld  ru-mUkhdi,  || 

11.  Bau-rufri-deo  fdn-mdn  heo-pdn-ddi,  i| 

12.  Khen-klang-ruo  ndng-freng,  || 

13.  Pu-vdn  tdng-kd  mung-ram.  || 

14.  Freu-pui  nang-hit-bang,  If 

15.  Kang-ta  jeu-kun  lak-pin-fu,  || 

16.  Kan-frd-fak  rang-mung , | . 

17.  Lai-lep  ti-pun  tejdo,  || 

IS.  Klidn-ta  mdn-pay  jinpin-fd,  || 

19.  Ring-lup  mun-khdm  kai-leng  pin-mun-khai,  II 

20.  Fd-pin  fe-an-din,  || 

21.  Klem-klem-ak  cheng-ngdo,  || 

22.  Klien-hldng -rdo  nang-freng.  || 

Translation. 

1.  Formeily  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth  but  a mass  of 

confusion. 

2.  There  was  neither  island  nor  land  in  the  globe. 

3.  Trees  and  grass  in  wild  confusion  overspread  the  land, 
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4.  There  was  no  lord  over  the  heavens. 

5.  There  was  no  human  being  hut  the  earth  was  empty. 

6.  Frosts  and  frogs  formed  the  food  of  the  forests. 

7.  God,  having  transformed  himself  created  the  heavens  as  a spider 

spins  her  web. 

8.  The  earth  was  a thousand  heons  thick. 

9.  God  then  rested  for  a few  days. 

10.  God  said,  let  Brahma  be  created. 

11.  I know  not  what  deity  or  genius  gave  Brahma  to  us  but  him 

we  received. 

12.  That  same  Brahma  been  resting  on  the  sky  as  a honeycomb. 

13.  On  this  account  all  the  world  was  a chaos. 

14.  There  was  no  umbrella-bearing  king  on  the  earth. 

15.  God  in  the  same  manner  as  a spider,  created  the  heavens. 

16.  The  mount  meru  (or  the  white  rock)  supports  the  earth. 

17.  It  also  supports  the  numerous  islands. 

18.  He  after  the  model  (he  had  taken)  created  the  earth. 

19.  From  one  Brahma  resembling  a gilded  egg,  have  proceeded 

many  Brahmas. 

20.  That  God  who  at  first  created  the  earth  now  pervades  it. 

21.  The  light  that  proceeded  from  the  Brahma  shone  with  bril- 

liancy, splendour,  and  glory. 

22.  God  rested  on  the  sky  as  a honeycomb. 


Verbal  analysis. 

1.  Pin-ndng  (written  pinang  in  the  plate)  to  be— like  that;  jimmu-rdnak, 
formerly  or  first  beginning, — deserted  or  confused,  chaos,  erdkd ; Teo-fd,  to 
bottom — heaven  : pdimi-din,  nonentity  (is  not) — earth. 

2.  Pdimi,  is  not ; lep-din,  an  island — land  or  globe;  mting~sa-teo,  country — 
to  wish — below  or  under. 

3.  Lai-tydn,  many-fold  : kiip-kup,  layer-layer  : mdi-tim-mung,  trees — to  be 
filled — country  ; tejao,  end,  a complete,  all. 

4.  Tankd,  all  or  whole  ; krang-fd  frost — sky  ; freu-phimi,  anything — non- 
existence ; ndng-hit-tydo , of  sitting — of  doing — master. 

5.  Khdk-khdi,  division  of  divisions  ; then-jin-kun;  jungle — calm  or  quiet 

frrp&'fa. 

6.  Kang-ia,  to  bring  or  keep  (a  thing)  into  subjection  ; ai-tnui,  frost — fogs ; 
ddi-ai-nya,  to  get — hope — forest  ; te-jao  complete. 

7.  K/idn-ta,  word — only  : jeu-kao,  thread  or  fibre — of  a spider;  Idk-pin-fit 
having  transformed — become — heaven. 

8.  Nd-ring,  thick — thousand  ; bd-iyu-mung,  bcon  (a  measure  of  length  con- 
taining four  cubits)  yojan — four  kroshas — couniry:  il-pun,  place — of  world; 
tejdo,  whole  or  complete. 

9.  Tan-lan,  of  that — afterwards  ;ju-m u,  having  remained — some  days  ; payu- 
Idn,  again  or  secondly — having  remained — days  (of  a week), 
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10.  Fa-ka,  god — again  ; tdk-bd,  having  considered— said  ; ru-mi-ktidi,  know- 
ing — to  become — Brahma  (god). 

11.  Bau  m,  I know  not ; fri-deo,  god — genius  : fdn-mdn,  ordered— to  the 
Brahma  : heo-pdn-dai,  gave— we  received. 

12.  Khen-klang-rao,  to  remain  in  the  middle  in  the  air, 

without  a prop  (*f  ; ndn g-frtng,  like  what — like  a honeycomb. 

13.  Pu-van,  tor  this  reason — and  tang-ka,  whole— all ; mung-rdm,  coun- 
try— a aka  or  desert  or  void  confused. 

14.  Freu-pdi,  anybody — is  not  or  existed  not ; ndng -hit -bang,  to  be  seated — 
doer — umbrella-bearing ; 

15.  Kangta,  to  govern  or  keep  in  subjection— only  ; jen-kdn,  fibre — spider; 
tak  pin-fd,  having  transformed — became — heaven  or  sky. 

16.  Han-fra-fak,  one — stone  or  rock — white:  rang-mung  upholden—  country 
or  land. 

17.  Lai-lep,  many — islands;  ti-pun  places — of  world;  tejdo,  all — and 

18.  Khan-ta,  by  word — only  ; mdn-pag,  he— again  ; jin-pin-fd,  pattern— be- 
came— heaven. 

19.  Ring-lap,  thousand — gilding;  mun-khdm,  Brahma— like  gold  ; kai-leng, 
only — yallow  ; pin-mung-khai,  become — Brahma — like  egg, 

20.  Fa-pin,  god — became  ;fe-an-din,  having  pervaded — first — earth,  ? 

21.  Klem-klem-ak,  alone  with  brightness — came  forth;  cheng-ngdo,  rays — 
glorious. 

22.  Khen-kldng-rdo,  remained— in  the  middle— in  the  sky;  nang-freng,  how? 
like  honeycomb. 


Major  Jenkins  subjoins  from  the  institutes  of  Menu,  two  passages 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  original  whence  the  Ahomese  ( Assamese ) 
version  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was  drawn.  We  have  added  the 
translation  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

*T=SfT:  I « I 

5.  This  universe  existed  only  in  the  first  divine  idea  get  unexpanded,  as  if 
involved  in  darkness,  imperceptible,  undefinable,  undiscoverable  by  reason,  and 
undiscovered  by  revelation,  as  if  it  were  wholly  immersed  in  sleep  : 

crf^firsiir  f^r rrra^-.  i <(  i 

6.  That  seed  became  an  egg  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  the  luminary  with  a 
thousand  beams  ; and  in  that  egg  he  was  born  himself,  in  the  form  of  Brahma, 
the  great  forefather  of  all  spirits. 

The  allusion  to  the  earth  and  sky  in  the  last  two  lines  may  probably 
be  better  interpreted  from  the  12th  and  13th  verses  of  Menu. 

fuwiP9  f^rniiJrgf*iTJW  i 
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12.  In  that  egg  tlie  great  power  sat  inactive  a whole  year  of  the  creator,  at 
the  close  of  which  by  his  thought  alone  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide  itself : 

13.  And  from  its  two  divisions  he  framed  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth 
beneath,  in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtil  ether,  the  eight  regions,  aud  the  per- 
manent receptacle  of  waters. 

Sir  William  Jones,  considered  it  indubitable  that  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  the  creation  was  in  part  borrowed  from  the  opening  of 
Birdsi't  or  Genesis,  * the  sublimity  of  which  is  considerably  diminished 
by  the  Indian  paraphrase  of  it  with  which  Menu,  the  son  of  Brahma", 
begins  his  address  to  the  sages  who  consulted  him  on  the  formation 
of  the  universe.’  The  Assamese  seem  to  have  gone  a step  further,  in 
expanding  and  adulterating  the  tradition  with  the  introduction  of  the 
fresh  metaphors  of  a spider’s  web  and  a honeycomb  : the  latter,  we 
suppose,  representing  the  fixed  firmament  or  dome  spangled  with 
lights. 

While  thanking  Major  Jenkins,  and  the  zealous  band  of  American 
missionaries,  of  whose  studies  and  researches  he  often  speaks  in  flatter- 
ing terms,  we  must  remind  him  that  we  still  lack  a translation  of  the 
Khamti  passage,  published  in  January.  Will  not  Mr.  Brown  yet  save 
our  volume  from  closing  without  it  ? — Ed. 


IX. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  6th  December,  1837. 

William  Cracroft,  Esq.  C.  S.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Joseph  Willis,  Dr.  Colin  James  Macdonald,  Major  A.  Irvine, 
and  Captain  H.  Drummond,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  ballutted 
for,  and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Nawab  Jabar  Khan,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  upon  the  favor- 
able Report  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  elected  an  honorary  member. 

J.  H.  Batten,  Esq.  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr. 
McLeod. 

Babu  Conoy  La'l  Tagore,  proposed  by  ditto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hare. 

Charles  Elliot  Barwell,  Esq.  proposed  by  Mr.  Cracroft,  seconded  by 
the  Secretary. 

Maulavi  Abdul  Mojid  requested  the  loan  of  the  Hm  ishamin  and  the 
Suwa&tq  Muhriqa  to  collate  with  an  edition  he  is  now  printing. 

He  also  made  an  offer  of  1000  rupees  for  the  broken  series  of  the 
Futuwu  A/emgiri,  undertaking  to  reprint  the  first  two  volumes  at  his  own 
expence: — referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers.  1 i 

Read  a letter  from  Dr.  McClelland,  accepting  a seat  in  the  Committee  j i 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  superintendence  of  the  Museum. 

Babu  Ramdhan  Sen  announced  that  he  had  completed  the  second  volume 
of  the  Jndyu,  and  in  compliance  with  his  agreement  presented  50  copies 
of  the  work  to  the  Society  for  distribution  at  their  discretion. 

Letters  from  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris, 

M.  Roux  de  Rochelle,  and  from  the  Baron  MacGuckin  de  Slank,  for- 
warded their  publications  (see  * Library’). 

The  following  extract  from  the  Baron  de  Slane’s  letter  will  interest  oriental 
scholars  : 

“ Sachant  combien  vous  vous  interessez,  Monsieur  le  President,  ru  progrta 
de  la  culture  dea  langues  orientates,  je  profile  de  cette  occasion  pour  vous  informer 
que  la  premiere  livraison  du  texte  Arabe  de  la  geographic  d’  Aboulfeda  sera  j 
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publics  dans  peu  de  jours  ; l’impression  de  cette  ouvrage,  (qui  a £t<5  confix  par  la 
Society  Asialique  de  Paris  it  mes  soins  et  a ceux  de  moil  savant  collogue  Monsieur 
Reinaud  de  1’  lnstitut,)  s’  avance  rapidement,  et  nous  £sperons  pouvoir  bientbt 
en  offrir  un  exeinplaire  a votre  Social 6." 

Library. 

The  following  Books  were  presented  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Svkes,  through 
Captain  Henning  of  the  Ship  Windsor. 

Remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  populur  belief  in  the  Upas,  or  poison  tree  of 
Java,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.  R.  S. 

Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Indiau  Ants. 

Land  Tenures  of  Dukkun. 

Abstract  of  the  statistics  of  Dukliun,  1827-28. 

On  the  increase  of  wealth  and  expenditure  in  the  various  classes  of  Society  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  indicated  by  the  returns  made  to  the  tux  office,  exports 
aud  imports,  savings  banks,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Geology  of  a portion  of  Dukliun,  East  Indies. 

The  following  by  the  authors  and  editors  respectively: 

Le  Diwan  d’Amro’lkai's  prdcddd  de  la  vie  de  ce  poete  par  l’auteur  du  Kitab  el 
Aghani  accoinpagu£  d’une  traduction  et  de  Notes  par  le  Baron  MacGuckin  de 
Slane,  1837 — by  the  author. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^U;  De  Geographic,  Vol.  6th — by  the  Society. 

Recueil  de  voyages  et  de  memoires  public  par  la  Soc.  Geog.  & c.  Paris,  Vol.  I. 
containing  Geographic  d’Edrisi  traduite  de  l’Arabe  en  Fraujais  par  P.  Ame'de'e 
Jaubert,  Vol.  I. — by  the  same. 

Les  Oeuvres  de  Wali,  translated  with  notes,  by  M.  GAR91N  dr  Tassy. 

Manuel  del’auditeur  du  Coursd’  Hindoustani  ou  Themes  Graduds — by  ditto. 

Die  Stupa’s  oder  die  arckitektonischen  Deukmale  an  der  grofsen  Konigs- 
strasse  swischeu  Indieu,  Persien  and  Baktrien.  Von  C.  Ritter — by  the  author. 

Also  various  brochures,  being  extracts  from  the  great  works  of  the  same  author 
on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Asia  : — 

“Der  Ju  (Yu)  Stein,  ju-cki  der  chinesen  : — Der  elephant  indicus  : — Weber 
Berbreitung  der  Pfclferrebe,  banane  und  mango  in  Indien  : — Der  indische  Feigen- 
baum,  asvattha: — Ueber  den  tope  von  MaDikyala  : — Das  Lowen  and  Tiger-land 
in  Asiien  ; and  die  Opium  cultur. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  4th,  part  2nd,  and  their 
proceedings  from  No.  47  to  50  inclusive,  with  a list  of  its  members — by  the. 
Society. 

Bell’s  Comparative  View  of  the  external  commerce  of  Bengal  during  the  years 
1835-36  and  1836-37 — by  the  author. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Oct.  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  Editor. 

Viva da-chintamani, — edited  and  presented  by  Jogdhan  Pandit,  Sanskrit  Col- 
lege. 

Meteorological  Journal  for  1837 — by  the  Surveyor  General. 

Received  from  the  Booksellers  : 

Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia — Statesmen,  Vol.  III. 

Swainson’s  birds,  Vol.  II. 

Wellesley’s  dispatches,  Vol.  IV. 

The  secretary  laid  on  the  table  a catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Tur- 
kish aud  Hindu  works  in  the  Society’s  library,  prepared  by  the  Society’s 
maulavi  and  printed  in  Persian  for  general  circulation. 

Antiquities. 

Major  P.  L.  Pew  wrote  from  Delhi  that  at  his  solicitation,  Maharaja 
Hindu  Rao  had  handsomely  presented  the  ancient  pillar,  lately  lying  in 
Colonel  Fraser's  grounds,  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Major  Pew  stated  that  the  fragment  containing  the  inscription  was  the  largest 
of  the  whole,  and  that  its  weight  was  very  considerable  so  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  remove  it  from  its  present  situation  for  transmission  to  Calcutta.  It  was 
suggested  that  as  the  shaft  was  already  broken,  and  the  written  part  considerably 
mutilated  it  would  answ&r  the  Society’s  object  to  cut  off  the  portion  containing 
the  inscription,  which  would  thus  be  reduced  to  portable  dimensions. 

Resolved,  that  thanks  be  given  to  Maharaja  Hindu  Rao  for  this  liberal 
gift,  as  well  as  to  Major  Pew,  for  his  kind  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
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ciety  ; and  tLat  a letter  be  addressed  to  Government,  on  the  strength  of 
the  permission  lately  accorded,  requesting  that  the  executive  engineer  of 
the  Delhi  division  may  be  authorized  to  effect  the  conveyance  of  the  pillar 
to  Calcutta  at  the  public  expence. 

With  reference  to  the  same  pillar,  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe,  C.  S.  forwarded 
a copy,  made  by  hand  with  every  care,  of  the  inscription. 

Major  Pew’s  impression  lias  anticipated  this  work  ; and  it  is  curious  to  remark 
the  errors  committed  by  the  eye  in  copying  even  the  more  perfect  passages  of 
the  inscription. 

Babu  Conoy  La  l Tagore,  begged  the  Society’s  acceptance  of  the  Beldl 
Sena  copper-plate  he  sent  for  inspection  at  the  last  meeting. 

Lieutenant  Kittoe  forwarded  a facsimile  of  the  ancient  inscription  on 
the  Khar.dyiri  rock,  of  which  an  imperfect  copy  is  given  in  Stirling’s  Re- 
port on  Cuttack. 

Lieutenant  Kittoe  had  seized  the  first  moment  to  run  out  by  dak  to  the  spot, 
a distance  of  40  miles,  in  order  to  effect  this  object.  He  was  obliged  to  con- 
struct a scaffolding  to  get  at  the  writing,  and  the  transcription  was  continued 
even  by  torch-light ; being  much  worn,  it  was  found  that  the  morning  and  even- 
ing shadows  allowed  the  fairest  chance  of  restoring  the  doubtful  letters. 

The  result  of  this  spirited  undertaking  has  been  to  bring  to  light  a very 
curious  document,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  read,  in  the  lat  charac- 
ter. It  is  of  a somewhat  later  date,  and  there  are  already  several  modifications  of 
the  alphabetical  forms. 

Colonel  Sykes,  Member  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society,  transmitted  from 
London,  copies  of  a few  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  caves  of  the  Dukhan 
which  he  had  collected  long  since,  and  had  presented  to  the  Branch 
Society  of  Bombay. 

He  had  remarked  on  them,  many  of  the  Buddhist  symbols  noted  on  the  early 
Indian  coins,  and  he  was  in  hopes  the  inscriptions  if  deciphered  might  throw 
some  light  upon  them.  The  Secretary  was  happy  to  state  that  he  had  read  the 
whole  of  them  at  once,  and  they  presented  auother  valuable  link  in  the  chain 
of  the  primitive  alphabet,  which  would  materially  aid  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wathen,  and  Dr.  Stephenson,  on  the  west  of  India. 

Dr.  A.  Burns  communicated  copy  of  another  copper-plate  grant  from 
Kairn  in  Gujerat. 

This  plate  on  being  deciphered,  has  also  led  to  a discovery,  the  value  of 
the  numerals  corresponding  with  the  alphabets  of  the  third  century,  hitherto  a 
desideratum.  It  is  applicable  to  the  inscription  at  Bhiisa.and  to  several  documents 
published  lately  without  explanation  of  the  numerical  signs. 

Captain  Edward  Smith,  Engineers,  forwarded  impressions  on  cloth  and 
paper,  of  the  whole  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Alluhubad  pillar. 

The  mode  of  executing  this  difficult  task,  and  the  utility  of  it  towards  the 
correction  of  the  highly  curious  historical  details  disclosed,  were  described  in 
a note  by  the  Secretary,  (printed  in  the  present  number.)  The  cloth  impression, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  one  side  of  the  meeting  room,  spread  over  several 
chairs,  after  touching  the  ground  ! Capt.  Smith  states  that  the  chief  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  lay  in  the  pillar  not  being  perfectly  straight,  which  prevented 
its  readily  turning  or  rolling  over. 

Captain  Smith  had  submitted  to  the  Military  Board,  several  improved 
designs  for  the  pedestal  and  capital  of  the  pillar,  adopting  the  Buddhist  isinha 
for  the  surmounting  ornament. 

Captain  F.  Jenkins  communicated  a translation  and  analysis  of  the 
Aliom  fragment  published  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Journal,  made  by  Jacj- 
goram  Khargarya  Phokan,  Sadar  Amin  of  Gohati. 

Major  Oi'seley  forwarded  from  Hoshangabad  the  sketch  of  a Jain 
image  in  possession  of  a Khandalwdl  bangu,  with  Prakrit  inscription  of  300 
years  old. 

Lieut.  Madden  also  sent  from  Nimach,  copies  of  inscriptions  on  various 
Jain  images  dug  up  in  that  neighbourhood. 

General  Ventura,  Honorary  Member,  submitted  for  inspection  some 
Bactrian  coins,  and  Hindu  antiques  from  the  Panjdb. 
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Among  the  coins,  besides  a number  of  Apoltodotus  and  Menander,  silver,  were 
a small  silver  Lysias,  n copper  coin  of  Iletioctes,  unique;  new  varieties  of  Mayo 
and  Aces,  and  a Kostila  Kadaphes.  Among  tlie  intaglios  in  corneliun  ami  garnet, 
a female  head  with  inscription  Kesava  dasasya,  another  of  Ajila  varma,  and  others. 
Also  a Buddhist  seal  of  black  pottery,  bearing  the  ye  dharma  formula. 

The  Geueral  also  sent  for  exhibition  a series  of  drawings  of  the  costumes  of  the 
Panjdb,  and  a portrait  of  Ranjit  Singh,  by  Mr.  Vignr. 

Lieut.  C.  B.  Young,  Engineers,  presented  some  Egyptian  antiquities, 
mummied  alligators,  &c. 

11.  Walters,  E-q.  gave,  in  tlie  name  of  Captain  Bogle,  a set  of  Arra- 
canese  griffin  weights. 

His  Koval  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Orange  entrusted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  exhibition,  a bronze  vessel  formed  of  a cup  soldered  to  a dish, 
containing,  thus  hermetically  closed,  a small  quantity  of  water. 

This  vessel  was  found  in  an  old  temple  at  Java  ; local  tradition  stated  it  to 
contain  Ganges  water  carried  thither  in  times  of  yore  by  some  pious  pilgrim. 

Physical. 

The  reply  of  Lieut.  Hutton  was  received,  accepting  the  Society’s  com- 
mission to  explore  the  Spiti  valley  should  he  be  able  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence. 

II.  R.  H.  Prince  Henry  of  Orange , sent  three  heads  of  the  wild  bull 
of  Java  ( Tun  doe  Banding)  for  comparison  with  the  Gaur  of  India. 

Dr.  Evans  pointed  out  remarkable  specific  differences  in  the  forehead  and 
position  of  the  horus  of  the  two  animals. 

Mr.  II.  M.  Parker,  forwarded  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Trevor  Plowden, 
of  Meerut,  a large  slab  of  the  peculiar  flexible  sandstone,  described  in  a 
note  from  Dr.  Falconer,  some  meetings  since. 

A thinner  slice  of  the  same  material  sent  by  General  Sir  David  Ximenes 
shewed  its  properties  in  a very  striking  manner.  On  examination  with  the  blow- 
pipe and  with  acids  the  cement  which  unites  the  particles  of  9and  proves  to  be 
silicious,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  The  stone  is  easily  friable,  and  bends  to  a 
small  extent  only  when  it  seems  checked  as  with  a hinge.  The  motion  is  in  any 
direction,  and  is  made  with  very  slight  force. 

Specimens  of  salt  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  large  cubical  crystals,  of  cop- 
per ore,  and  of  the  mineral  used  in  dyeing  the  red  slippers  of  Bussorah 
(red  ochreous  lithomarge  ?)  were  presented  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Mohison. 

Lieut.  Young  presented  gypsum  and  other  minerals  from  Egypt,  col- 
lected in  his  journey  to  India.  Lieut  Nesbitt  also  added  samples  of  the 
coal  and  iron  ore  (a  rich  carbonate)  from  Syria,  lately  mined  by  the  En- 
gineers in  the  service  of  the  Pacha. 

Lieut.  H.  Siddons,  in  compliance  with  the  Society’s  request,  forwarded 
a register  of  the  tides  on  the  Chittagong  coast  for  October. 

Dr.  McClelland  placed  on  record  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the  series 
of  Geological  specimens  collected  by  himself  while  employed  with  the  late 
Assam  deputation,  and  now  deposited  in  the  museum. 

Lieut.  Eyre  presented  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Langstaff  a collection  of 
specimens  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  with  a de- 
scriptive catalogue  and  notes. 

The  tallies  were  covered  with  a portion  of  Dr.  Evans’  fine  collection  of 
objects  of  natural  history— birds,  animals,  reptiles,  insects,  shells,  and 
osteological,  which  the  proprietor  tendered  to  the  Society  for  purchase  on 
virtue  of  the  late  communication  from  Government ; but  the  meeting  was 
so  thinly  attended  that  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Evans’  proposition. 

A note  from  Colonel  MacLeod,  Chief  Engineer,  acquainted  the  Society 
with  the  progress  of  the  experimental  boring  in  the  Fort. 

The  tubes  had  reached  a depth  of  450  feet,  and  had  met  with  some  impedi- 
ment to  their  further  descent ; though  the  saDd  continued  to  enter  below.  A 
rolled  fragment  of  vesicular  basxlt  had  been  brought  up  from  this  depth. 


Meteorological  Register,  kept  at  the  Assay  Office,  Calcutta,  for  the  Month  of  November,  1837. 
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